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DEDICATION OF AN ANCES- 
TRAL LIBRARY. 


We consecrate the storied place 
Their hallowed feet have trod 

Who smoothed the way where Liberty 
Leads up the arts to God. 


They sowed, we reap, and garner in 
Such lettered treasure here, 

That sweet endbantments of the pen 
Rule all the atmosphere, 


Here silently the Poet's song 
Perpetual music makes ; 

The forum, long since overgrown, 
Its silver thunder wakes: 


The Drama's splendid phantoms here 
Move real to the sense, 

As heroes that once shook the world, 
And battling vanished hence. 


Turn but aside, and overhead 
4¥gean skies burn blue, 

And to his crowd of eager Greeks 
Homer recites anew. 


A step, and Science to the search 
Her awful gate unbars— 

The riddle of the earth is read, 
The secret of the stars. — 


Kind Heaven, upon the finished work 
Thy blessing we implore; 

To fair and holy purposes 
Serenely guide its lore! 


Here may no tumult of the day 
A troubled shadow fling; 
Within these cloistered walls may Peace 
Forever fold her wing! 
Harriet Prescorr Srorrorp. 
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FAST GIRLS. 


HERE are fast women every where; but 
the fast girl seems to be more particularly 
an American product. A tendency on the part 
of the young, unmarried female to eccentric 
flights of any kind is effectually checked in 
taost countries by parental control. This con- 
tinues to assert itself vigorously until marriage. 
A young girl in Europe, except in England, 
where the social customs are more like our own, 
has thus little opportunity of indulging in fast- 
ness, or any other maiden vagary. 

The unmarried American woman is discerned 
at once by the freedom of her manners. Her 
bearing, of course, is modified more or less by 
the natural disposition, education, and sur- 
rounding influences; but there is always ap- 
parent, even in@he most reserved, that sense 
of independence characteristic of the republican 
maid. You see at once in the face of the most 
modest the well-assured look of the conscious 
will. 

Without the least disposition to fasten Eu- 
ropean social fetters upon our daughters of 
Freedom, we would remind them that there 
are certain laws of taste and propriety as obli- 
gatory on their obedience as upon that of their 
sisters of monarchical England or imperial 
France. Liberty is not necessarily license ; 
and the claim to the one is not to be vindicated 
by the lawlessness of the other. The American 
girl is no more free by right than any other 
to indulge in those bold coquetries, with inde- 
corum, whether of dress, conversation, or man- 
ners, comprehended within the slang term of 
fastness. It is, moreover, a paltry ambition, 
and not without risk to virtue, to aspire to the 
distinction of being pointed out as ‘the low- 
necked” Bel Smith, or the “high-stepping” 
Fanny Jones, or the girl who drank a whole 
bottle of Champagne, or she who smoked one 
of Frank Tripup’s fifty-cent regalias. These, 
or the improprieties they may symbolize, are too 
common to be considered any longer eccentrici- 
ties, They are indeed fast becoming such preva- 
lent characteristics as to mark the type of the 
young girl of fashion. Her essential defect is 
a vulgar ambition for notoriety, She will en- 
dure any thing but obscurity, and therefore 
takes care that she is seon, heard, and talked 
of by all the world. Her dress is accordingly 
flaunting, her voice loud, her words slangy, her 
manners obtrusive, and conduct audaciously ir- 
regular. All this may be, and is, doubtless, 
done without any overt act of vice; but it looks 


so much like it that the difference is hardly per- 


ceptible to the external observer. In fact, it 
seems to be the purpose of the fast damsel to 
assume the semblance of wickedness, for in this 
exhausted age the piquancy of sin is essential 
to awaken admiration; and hypocrisy, ceasing 
to pay its tribute to virtue, pays it tovice. The 
danger of this is obvious, for familiarity with 
the forms is apt to engender indifference to the 
substance, ‘The effect upon manners and char- 
acter, even when the last and fatal step is not 
taken, is exceedingly hurtful. The young maid, 
in dropping her reserve, loses her distinctive 


charm, and the steady eye and defiant forehead . 


alarm those to whom the look of modesty is so 
alluring. The bold and flaunting girl can never 
become the orderly housewife and patient mo- 
ther, for will she be contented to perform the 
quiet duties of home, and accept the secret ap- 
proval of her own conscience, after having been 
accustomed to public display and notoriety ? 

It would seem that American parents might 
curtail somewhat. the liberty of their children, - 
without interfering too much with that inde- 
pendence of action so essential to the strength of 
character. Girls are allowed to consider them- 
selves women too soon, and are thus prematurely 
emancipated from parental control. They gre, 
moreover, after leaving school, permitted to .re- 
main mistresses of their own time, when they 
should be held in subjection to a systematic dis- 
cipline of study and conduct. ‘With less idle 
time, and a more watchful parental care, there 
would be fewer of those fast girls, whose eccen- 
tricities are becoming daily more remarkable 
and alarming; and who are destined, if not 
checked in their growth, to have a disastrous 
effect upon social manners and morals. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gt a fine Fortune. 


Y DEAR FREDERICK,—I suppose that 
it is only courteous to congratulate you 
upon the fine fortune which you have received 
from your grandfather, and there are probably 
plenty of old gentlemen like me who are ready 
to advise you how to spend it. Whether a fine 
fortune is a good fortune is hardly worth dis- 
cussing, for I have. generally found that those 
who most felicitously set forth the advantages 
of poverty have never been poor, while those 
who do not believe that wealth is a snare have 
never been rich. My experience shows me, my 
good Frederick, that most of us are willing to 
be the camel and risk going through the needle’s 
eye. And, indeed, the kind of respect which 
is felt for rich men, and the almost contemptu- 
ous pity for those who can not succeed, by 
which we always mean those who can not 
make money, are’facts worth considering. 

There is nobody, for instance, better known 
than John Plutus, and there are few men who 
are more generally thought to have been so suc- 
cessful. It is the good old story of a poor boy, 
who begins at ten years old to work hard; gets 
a scanty schooling; takes care of the pennies ; 
swaps jack-knives to great advantage ; pleases 
an employer of the same kind; *‘ gets a start ;” 
and by rising early and toiling late and always, 
doubles and doubles his dollars antil he is enor- 
mously rich, and, according to the phrase of the 
time, can buy and sell railroads. John Plutus, 
meanwhile, is noted and indeed is known for 
nothing but his riches. His scant schooling 
has not taught him to spell correctly, nor 
given him any general knowledge; nor has 
his life developed any generous instincts or 
liberal sympathies. It has led him to think 
of men meanly, and to regard human society 
as a huge opportunity of a good swap. . He is 
inclined to look upon a man who sells a found- 
ered horse for a sound one.as a man who is 
sure to make his way in the world, and he de- 
spises a man who is cheated, however plausibly. 
Yet Plutus is conspicuous and honored. His 
support for every kind of object is sought with 
deference. Mrs, Grundy may object to his 
coarseness at first, and to the relations who 
have not succeeded as John has, but she grad- 
ually surrenders. His coarseness she consents 
to regard as quaint character, and his ignorance 
and essential vulgarity as a pungent social fla- 
yor. She surrenders, and every body surren- 
ders, while the object of respect is still the 
same John Plutus, an ignorant little boy, plus 
years and money. 

Now I ask myself what is the secret of this 
respect? Are we so mean as to suppose that 
money is a noble object of endeavor? *“ Fid- 
dlestick!” says my friend Pry; ‘* walk through 
Wall Street, and see what a crowd it is! Any 
ninny can get rich, if he chooses, The- con- 
temptible thing is to choose it.” But I answer 
my friend Peter with Sir James Mackintosh, 
who said: ‘Iam ashamed of my poverty, as it 
shows a want of common-sense.” The mistake 
of Peter Paul Pry is that of many otherwise 
sensible persons. It is not the money that is 
generally respected ina rich man. It is the im- 
plied sagacity, industry, tenacity, patience that 
gotothe making of money. Of course I do not 
include people who make money in a lottery of 
any kind, such as a stock-room or a faro-table. 
But when, for instance, a man, informing him- 
self of the supply of any necessary commodity 
in one country which can only be supplied by 
another, ascertains what has been done to pro- 
cure it, decides to send for it, and realizes a 
great profit, he has shown a reflection, foresight, 
prudence, and boldness which are justly honor- 
able. They are the qualities of a great soldier 
and of a practical statesman, and the money is 
chiefly precious to him, like the victory to the 





General, as the reward of the skillful exercise 
of those qualities, 

You will pardon me, my dear Frederick, if 
what I say of the respect felt for rich men im- 
plies that it is felt only for those who make their 
money, not for those who inherit it. But as 
you do not expect to be honored for your mon- 








ey, but are already known and respected for 
quite other merits, you will not feel offended. 


“I do not deny that there is a reverence paid to 


mere money also. ‘The snobbishness against 
which Thackeray directed his great guns is not 
confined to a worship of rank only. ‘There is 
a snobbishness of wealth which is just as con- 
temptible.. You will find enough of it, All 
the scions, male and female, of the great fami- 
lies of Fawn, Sycophant, and Paryenu will burn 
incense before you. Old Mrs. MacTermagant. 
Fawn has one daughter unmarried, and she has 
doomed you already, you may be sure. The 
young men will be dining and driving you, and 
you will suddenly find yourself of great im- 
portance, It will be very fortunate if you do 
not acquire a habit of suspecting and half de- 
spising all who approach you. 

Indeed it has sometimes seemed to me-as if 
there were a kind of fairy spell abowt great 
riches in quite another than the usual g ¢. 
There is a shadow with all the light. It is what’ 
the philosopherscall compensation. Doyoulove 
me or love my money? is the horrible question 
with which the child of fortune comes to regard 
every one who approaches. And I have seen 
the most charming young women who were 
conscious of being bewitched within their mon- 
ey. It was a golden barrier between them and 
the rest.of the world. The confounded lucre 
colored every thing within the range of its 
gleam. It seems to me that Aurea Jones was 
one of the unhappiest persons I ever saw; for 
in the midst of her highest enjoyment she could 
not avoid the suspicion that she was cherished 
for what she had, not for what she was, If 
you remonstrated with her—and for my own 
part, Frederick, I confess that I improve every 
proper opportunity of remonstrance with the 
young and fair—if, as I said, you remonstrated 
with her, and reminded her that it was folly to 
feel so, and that she wronged herself and oth- 
ers by such a morbid view, she did not deny it, 
but she said that that very thing was part of the 
melancholy penalty. She said it was unavoid- 
able, and she could not help asking herself: 
‘*If I were not Aurea Jones with a great for- 
tune would these fine things be said to me, and 
would my society be so eagerly sought ?” 

I do not defend her, I think it is a pity 
that she should feel as she does, nor do I care 
whether other rich girls feel so or not. But it 
is nevertheless true that there is just this kind 
of penalty which a peculiarly sensitive nature 
must pay. My heroic Frederick, however, 
would probably take the chances of this also, 
and would prefer not to buy with his whole for- 
tune the knowledge that what was proffered to 
him is probably honest. So would I. If Mr. 
Plutus offered to give me half a million of dol- 
lars upon the condition that I did not prefer 
my present modest resources, I should, so far 
as the condition is concerned, feel brave enough 
to receive the gift. Whether I should care to 
feel that I was under that kind of obligation to 
that gentleman is another question. 

I think, also, that I should know how to pass 
the torch along, for there are two of my friends 
who are very poor, and who will, I think, ever 
be what they might be, because they will never 
have money. It is true, my dear Frederick, and 
experience confirms it, that many honest souls 
are forever embittered and perplexed by the 
want of money. ‘They are plants that need 
that tropic air, They can not bloom except in 
the soft warmth of ease. They do not require 
to be rich. They have no mean ambition to 
gratify. They do not want to have more splen- 
did plate than their neighbors, nor to drive 
faster horses and excite the envy of fools. But 
their peculiar talents will never develop while 
they are compelled to drudge hard all day long 
to get food for a family, If they had only more 
energy, you say; yes, but they have not, Then 
they can not expect the prizes, you think. I 
will not dispute it. I am not speaking of he- 
roes, but of a very pleasant class of people whom 
prosperity would make the most delightful so- 
cial benefactors. 

There is Claudio, for instance, one of the 
most guileless and charming of men. He has 
all the little talents that adorn society, and the 
most sympathetic and gentle spirit. His hair, 
I believe, is gray. It has, perhaps, been gray 
for ten or twenty years; but Claudio has drunk 
of the fountain of youth, and is an immortal 
boy. He loves all good and beautiful things, 
with the instinct of an artist as well as with the 
sympathy of a good man. He is married to 
his first love, and they are surrounded with 
children who do not grieve or disappoint their 
parents, Claudio has many. fascinating gifts, 
but he has not money. His occupation why 
should I mention, dear Frederick, since you 
know it so well? You know, also, how it en- 
grosses him—how he has no opportunity of 
gratifying his tastes, or of exercising his talents, 
except in the most limited and unsatisfactory 
way. He is fond of music and a musician—no 
man is more fitted than he to appreciate all 
that is best in the best composers. But he can 
not hear them, The great concerts are beyond 
his means. If he thinks of a Philharmonic 
ticket he remembers the book that his daughter 
so longed to possess, and the concert ticket 
seems an odious and selfish pleasure: He does 
not think of it again; but he does not hear the 
music. While you and I, my dear Frederick, 





go to the concert to kill time, and we yawn and 
chatter and snicker, and I have no doubt that 
we are the very persons who are requested by 
the indignant critics in the newspapers to stay 
at home next time, and not come to a public 
assembly to steal the honest enjoyment of those 
who have honestly paid for it. 

This is but an illustration of the constant 
sacrifice which he makes and must make. 
He has no money, I said, except his slender 
earnings, and he has not the genius of success. 
In practical affairs his fingers are all thumbs, 
No man knows what he loses more distinctly 
than he; and no one is more uncomplaining, 
Yet he does not pretend not to want what he 
can not have, for it would be a foolish denial 
of his most characteristic tastes and habits. He 
is not soured by the constant baffling of fortune, 
nor by the reflection which he sometimes hears 
that his temperament is his fortune. He knows 
a great deal better. ‘‘ Would not life have 
been rather more tolerable for Maud Muller,” 
he asks, “‘if she had had no vision of her pos- 


r sible life as the Judge’s wife? Since I can not 


go to the concert would it not be quite as pleas- 
ant for me not to care to go?” He asks these 
questions but he is not quite sure of the answer, 
for he recalls the lines of the other poet: 
“"Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

Now, my dear Frederick, if Mr. Plutus should 
give me the half million of which I spoke, the 
first luxury in which I should indulge myself 
would be giving a neat little competence to 
Claudio. It would sweeten his life and that 
of those around him inconceivably. It would 
smooth that wrinkle of anxiety that has so 
deeply furrowed his forehead. It would be 
like a warm south wind in spring that starts 
the sap and is the first tender persuasion of 
flowers. Money is the root of all evil, is it? 
It is not more so than fire is the source of all 
ruin. I will not refrain from kindling a cheer- 
ful blaze upon my neighbor’s wintry hearth be- 
cause fire is able to burn his house down. My 
dear boy, you have now what is called a good 
fortune. But is not the goodness rather in the 
use than in the amount of the money ? 

Yours, as you deserve, 
An Otp BacueE or. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL GOODS. 


ARGE cases, filled with the gay, bright ma- 
terials for the cool days of autumn, are ar- 
riving by every steamer. We have examined the 
earliest importations, and gathered from these 
avant-couriers some indications of the future, 
in order to give our readers the first reliable in- 
formation of the fall styles, but, at the date of 
going to press, a full stock of dress goods has 
not been received. 


BEAR’S EAR COLOR. 


The shade that is to replace the conspicuous 
colors of last season is a brown garnet. This 
is not the purple garnet of two years ago, or the 
cranberry color of last winter, but a soft dark 
shade, such as is sometimes seen in seal-skin. 
It is distinguished, in French parlance, as ore- 
ille dours, or bear’s ear. This bear’s ear color 
is shown in velvets, satins, silk, and cloth, with 
feathers and fringes of the same hue for trim- 
ming. A deeper tint, called cachou, has more 
of the dead leaf brown in it. 


GOLD-YELLOW AND BLACK. 


Gold-yellow and black promises to be a favor- 
ite combination for the autumn. Brunettes, 
whose range of color is limited, have met with 
special consideration of late at the hands of the 
fashion makers, as all the new colors will serve 
to heighten their brilliant charms. 


CHAMELEONS. 

The feature of the season above every thing 
else is the ever-changing chameleons. In the 
lavish abundance of color, three or four contrast- 
ing shades are reflected where once all was uni- 
form. We have not only changeable silks and 
gros grains, but poplin and woolen serges are 
made to reflect different colors. Gold and gar- 
net are combined with every shade. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Serge is still in favor. All rough-surfaced 
goods are called serge. The diagonal reps is no 
longer its distinguishing feature. Changeable 
serge, with double fold, is sold at $1 50 a vard. 
Gold, with blue, green, or purple, Bismarck and 
blue, garnet and gray, are the colorings most 
frequently seen. 

All-wool poplins, in narrow stripes of a bright 
color, with black, are shown for petticoats, or 
for the lower skirts of suits worn under a polo- 
naise of changeable serge, $1 50 a yard, double 
width. Glossy poplins of high colors in large 
plaids are marked $2 a yard. 2 

Water-proof tweed, a lighter gray and finer 
material than that now in use, is imported for 
fall, Suits of this new tweed, of Parisian make, 
with short paletot and gored skirt, are sold fur 

25. The trimming is cross-cut bands of silk. 
Material for the waist is furnished. 


THE ‘CARRICK AND POLONAISE. 
The Carrick, or coachman’s cloak of many 





capes, is a novelty in process of construction 1 
Paris. It consists of but three capes or of sev- 
eral, as the fancy of the wearer may dictate. 
White cashmere circulars trimmed with black 
lace are worn at the foreign spas. As the weath- 
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er grows colder those of embroidered black cash- 
mere, lined and wadded, will be substituted. 
Maniles are not yet received, but we are in- 
formed from abroad that the polonaise with loop- 
ed capes will be worn, ‘The Baschlik hood 
pointed behind, with lappets in front, will be an 
important adjunct of the fall wrappings. 


TURKISH JACKETS. 

Small loose jackets of French cloth, black, 
white, and red, have borders of embroidery in 
seed-stitch, representing flowers of gay hues. 
They are buttoned in front, square at the belt or 
vandyked, and are worn for breakfast and in- 
door toilettes. The price ranges from $14 to 
$20. 

; TRIMMINGS. 

Pinked ruches 
rately stitched with the machine, pleated frills, 
and fringe are the trimmings for dresses. 


BONNETS. 

Importations of millinery settle the fact that 
the size of the bonnet is not to be increased. 
Frames are as tiny as ever, but are made to look 
imposing by the trimmings with which they are 
laden. ‘The conspicuous feature of the new styles 
is the quantity of trimming heaped high on the 
top. Feathers, flowers, lace, and jet all appear 
on one bonnet, and our foreign advices say that 
embroidery of precious stones is used to make 
coiftfures more brilliant. 

We are sorry to say that the fanchon is pass- 
ing away, indeed is already abandoned by Pari- 
sian ladies of fashion. ‘The new shapes have the 
fanchon effect; they frame the forehead, leaving 
the ear exposed, but are radically different from 
the triangular bonnet so long worn. It would 
puzzle a conjuror to say precisely what this new 
shape is, so completely is it concealed by the 
puffed and shirred material that covers it. 

Let our readers recall to mind, if they can, the 
round coiffure worn by Ristori in the first act of: 
Marie Antoinette, and further description of the 
‘*coming bonnet’ will be unnecessary. Those 
who can not must imagine a round bonnet with 
high double front, or rolling diadem, and a broad 
half-crown. The frame fits the top of the head 
closely, and is worn far forward. A large orna- 
ment, such as a jet star, a full-blown rose, or a 
humming-bird, is placed directly over the fore- 
head in the centre of a ruche of quilled lace. 
Back of this, and above it higher still, is the 
trimming, usually an erect aigrette of white her- 
on’s feathers, or short tufts of curled ostrich 
plumes. We have examined pattern, bonnets 
from the establishment of Madame Virot, from 
the Maison Laure, and from Graux, the success- 
or to Charles Marx, and we find the shape we 
have described prevailing to the exclusion of al- 
most any other. It is said to have been de- 
signed with reference to the voluminous chignons 
now in vogue. 

FEATHERS. 

Feathers are employed without stint as trim- 
ming. Short curled tufts of ostrich are used in- 
stead of a long feather. Four tufts of different 
shades of a primary color appear in the same 
cluster. Aigrettes of the stiff white heron’s 
feathers are stuck on the bonnets in erect po- 
sitions, @ /a Marie Antoinette. Peafowl's feath- 
ers, the slender graceful plumage of the lopho- 
phore of dark changing hues, pheasant’s tails of 
golden, red, and silver, the Argus feather dotted 


with an hundred eyes, and green and gold tufts 


from the breast of the colibri are a few of the 
varied importations. The heads of small birds 
with long bills and breasts are seen on many 
hats, and sometimes the whole bird nestles 
amidst laces and flowers. On one of Ma- 
dame Virot’s bonnets are four humming-birds. 
A wide feather fringe of shaded colors is in- 
tended for falls over the chignon fastened un- 
der the chin. 
FLOWERS, 

Instead of the tiny flowerets in vogue during the 
summer we have now large flowers, full-blown 
roses, pansies of the largest species, and mar- 
guerites of rare size. Shaded metallic leaves 
and flowers are brought to perfection. Grapes 
and the brown foliage of autumn are imitated to 
life. The crystalized flowers are especially beau- 
tiful. Crystalized dragon-flies, beetles, and cock- 
chafers are among the ornaments. 

. CORAL AND JET. 


Branches of pink coral can scarcely be told from 
the real Neapolitan. Jet in large flowers and 
leaves for bandeaux is worn again, Gilt and 
steel have disappeared. 


COLORS FOR BONNETS. 


A new color called Florence partakes of the 
tints of Metternich green, but is lighter, with yel- 
low predominating instead of green. This light 
maize color shot with green is the fashionable 
chameleon for bonnets. The many shades of 
yellow from the light Prussian to dark capucine 
are so conspicuously shown in the milliners’ rooms 

‘ that they arrest the eye at once. 
SPANISH LACE, 

People who can afford the outlay of money 
consider it economy to buy only the best of laces, 
such as pure thread and Chantilly. Neverthe- 
less, many ladies of fastidious taste wore the 
Spanish lace last season, and will purchase it 
again for the winter. Although a woven lace 
it has irregular meshes like real lace, and the 
edges being woven instead of cut it has the ap- 
pearance of valuable lace. It is of the thin- 
nest mesh with set figures of diamonds and flow- 
ers that resemble embroidery. Mixed laces are 
also shown, black embroidered with green, blue, 
or maroon, The colored blondes of the summer 
are passée, 

PATTERN BONNETS. © 

A few notes of the model bonnets are given: 

A bear's ear velvet has a double rolling front 
covered with quilling of black lace. An immense 
rose and buds is in the centre over the forehead. 


of silk, cross-cut bands elabo-. 
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A drooping ostiich tuft over the chignon. Black 
lace fallin front, Sprigs of No, 7 ribbon. 

A black velvet with curled diadem has a shirred 
border of velvet of the delicate new Florence shade. 
This green-yellow is displayed to best advantage 
in conjunction with black. Pointed natrow 
thread edging is over the forehead. A large jet 
star in the centre of the diadem. Black ostrich 
tuft and double bows of narrow ribbon across the 
back. . Long suivez-moi of No. 7 ribbon. 

One of Madame Virot’s bride-like bonnets is 
of white satin and royal velvet. ‘The material is 
in quilled shells, stiff and erect. A tiny hum- 
ming-bird poises over the forehead, with on each 
side of it curling white ostrich feathers. Narrow 
strings behind. White velvet folds in front edged 
with white Spanish blonde. 

A fall bonnet is of black Brussels net and erect 
folds of fluted satin. Thread lace interspersed 
with jet leaves softens the satin gloss. ‘Two scar- 
let ostrich feathers stand prominent at the back. 
A fall of lace carelessly tied hangs at the side. 
Another tiny bonnet for autumn is of black lace 
with a coronet of large yellow pansies, and a 
golden pheasant’s plume. An evening hat of 
white blonde has four small colibri for trimming. 


ROUND HATS. 


The novelty in round hats is the Sultan, made 
in imitation of the cap worn by that functionary 
during his late visit to Paris. It is merely a 
high, bell-shaped crown without rim or visor, and 
is not unlike the Nymph hat of last season. Rib- 
bon strings, instead of elastic, are used to tie it 
under the chignon. A sultan of dead-leaf brown 
satin is puffed horizontally on the frame. Pre- 
cisely on the top are four short ostrich feathers of 
different shades, falling down about the hat. A 
large tea-rose and buds at the left side. Pend- 
ants of jet are at intervals on the lower puff. 
Brown satin strings of No. 7 ribbon tie under 
the chignon, with loops and ends long enough to 
form’ a suivez-moi, 

Another hat peculiarly appropriate to the-pic- 
turesque French costumes now in vogue is called 
the Deauville. It is a triangular shape, pointed 
over the forehead, rising in the centre, and re- 
ceding again on the chignon. A black velvet 
hat of this shape, trimmed about the edge with 
fluted thread lace, has on the right side four os- 
trich tufts of different shades, Magenta, garnet, 
maroon, and cachou. 

Hats with rims have tall, sloping crowns, while 
others are flat and square. Names from French 
history are given them. ‘There is the Valois, the 
Bourbon, and three of the Louis Quatorze, Quinze, 
and Seize. The rims are caught up to show a 
lining of pleated satin or velvet of bright color. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Short suits will continue to be worn. A light 
cloth is imported for street dresses. Dresses 
will be cut similar to those of last season. An 
effort is being made to abridge trains, and round 
skirts of medium length are imported. The front 
of the corsage is heart-shaped, open almost to the 
belt, disclosing an embroidered chemisette. 

Fichus are no longer worn with ends. Wide 
sashes with large bows made so that they stand 
upright replace the fichu ends. “The newest 
shape is the Ninon de 1l’Enclos, combining the 
paletot and fichu, a sacque front with sash paniers 
behind. The trimming is gimp and fringe. 

Many ladies of fashion have abandoned sashes 
as common, wearing instead a narrow waistband 
fastened at the side with sharp pointed ends, the 
bow at the side being what is called a sword bow. 

High back tortoise shell combs surmount the 
the large chignons. 

The reign of the panier is only just begun. 
We read of three tournures filled with down at 
each side and behind. 

A distinguished feature of foreign extrava- 
gance is embroidery of precious stones, emeralds, 
rubies, turquoises, and amethysts on sashes, bon- 
nets, and dresses. 

An excellent glove, called the Laporte, has 
just been introduced into the American market. 
‘Though new here, this glove has long enjoyed a 
great reputation in England. It is made of 
superfine kid, well fashioned and sewed; the 
current price is somewhat higher than the Alex- 
andre glove, being $2 25 a pair for ladies’ and 
$2 50 for gentlemen’s gloves. The ‘ Aline,” a 
secénd quality by the same manufacturer, sells 
for $2 00 and $2 25 per pair. * 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Partripee & BaLitarp; Miss M. A, Pace; 
and Messrs. Fisk, Cuark, & Fiace. 





RERSONAL. 


Ir has been given out that Mr. MAPLESON in- 
tended to bring over from London, in October, 
his Italian Opera Company, but the latest rumor 
is that he declines to do so unless a certain sum 
is guaranteed to him. He exacts this on ac- 
count of the extra’ t salaries he is obliged 
to pay his artists—viz., to T1TsENs, $5000 per 
month; Ketioae, $3200; DEMERTE LaBLACHE 

contralto), $1600; BuLTERINI (tenor), $2000; 

INENZI (tenor), $1200; SantTLEy (baritone), 

; Four (basso), $1600 ; ArpiTI (Conduct- 
or), . All these monthly payments to be 
made in gold. Add to them the salaries of the 
comprimari, chorus and eager traveling ex- 
ogame face advertising, etc., and an aggregate 

s reached far in excess of any thing hitherto 
paid an opera company in the United States. 

—On every blank wall and advertising place 
in New York may be seen life-size portraits of 
the Siamese Twins, who are to be exhibited this 
month at Wood’s new Museum and Theatre, 
- corner Thirtieth Street and Broadway. We are 
, reminded thereby of an anecdote of one of those 
people who know every body and every thing, 
who, having been airing his wisdom, was asked 
by a crabbed person if he knew the Siamese 
twins. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘“‘one of them I 
_ knew exceedingly well, but I’m not quite sure 
: whether I ever happened to meet the other!’ 








—Mr. THADDEUS STEVENS had the reputation 
of being a very unselfish man. Not more than 
two weeks before his death, while conversing 
with a friend, Mr. STEVENs spoke freely of his 
own affairs. ‘A year ago,” said he, “‘I had so 
fully made up my mind to die that I parted with 
‘nearly all my money, and now, when I find I 
may last a little ree ay I find myself really in 
need of the ready cash.” 

—The Sultan has sent his little son and heir 
to Europe to be educated. He talks Turkey 
quite well, but the old ——— his father, 
thinks it desirable that he should learn some- 
thing of the langu , Manners and customs, 
ete., of the peoples whom railways have brought 
near to the Ottoman Empire. 

—Miss Kate Fieip, who may now be regard- 
ed as one of the has comes of the writing ladies 
of this country, is described as somewhat petite 
in figure. She is fair-haired, blue-eyed, and 
would look fragile were it not for a certain in- 
domitableness of expression. She is neat in her 
dress and personal belongings, and evidently 
takes kindly to fine fabrics and daintily-fitting 
boots and gloves. She has any amount of the 
op ee element in her character; sees her way 

her object straight as an arrow, and has little 
patience with people slow of apprehension ; is 
neither sentimental, sensitive, nor soft; and, if 
in cOmmand of an army, would rout the enemy 
by rapidity of movement and unexpectedness of 

attack. Writes well. 

—Pope Pius IX. has come to the conclusion 
to pay a special compliment to Louis NAPOLEON 
by admitting to the @cumenical Council, to be 
held next year, a special representative of the 
Emperor, independently of any decision he may 
come to respecting the other Catholic Sover- 
eigns, of whom Cardinal ANTONELLI, with grim 
humor, remarked, ‘‘ Who can assure us that the 
kings now ae will be on their thrones at 
the end of 1869?” The Pope has a little matter 
to settle with Austria on the school and other 
questions, hence his ambiguous language as to 
the ‘‘ other Catholic sovereigns.” 

—Newspaper folk in England are looming up 
in public affairs. Among candidates for the new 
Parliament are several who are or have been 
connected with the press—notably Mr. WALTER, 
a —— of the London Times ; Mr. 

OBERT Lowe, an editor of that journal; Mr. 
Mortey of the Fortnightly Review ; Mr. MIALL, 
of the Nonconformist ; Mr. TrLLetT, of the Nor- 
folk News; Mr. JAFFRAY, of the Birmingham 
Post; and Mr. Gorrig, formerly editor of a 
Scotch paper. 

—Professor Max MULLER, of the University 
of Oxford, denies the report that he is coming 
to this country as a lecturer. ‘*Much,” he 
writes to an American friend, ‘‘as I should like 
to visit the United States, I should feel that as 
a lecturer on language and religion I was carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle, considering how many 
excellent lecturers on those subjects you possess 
in America.” 

—The Rev. Mr. Punsnon, the distinguished 
Methodist divine from England, was recently 
married in Toronto to the sister of his deceased 
wife. They came over from England for that 
purpose, such a marriage in England being ille- 
gal. Mr. P. pro an early return home. 

—Miss Anna E. DickINsON has availed her- 
self of the leisure and quict of the watering- 
places on the sea-shore to complete the novel 
upon which she has for several months been en- 

aged. Of course it will ventilate her views on 
various social and political topics, and urge such 
reforms as she has advocated from the lecture- 
room. If her imagination ‘and constructive tal- 
ent are equal to her fine gift of tongue, the fic- 
tion is sure to be a success. 

—When Mr. DIcKEns was in Philadelphia he 
was so much pleased with Mr. James Hamiz- 
Ton’s painting, ‘‘ What are the Wild Waves Say- 
ing?” that he wished to buy it, but it had been 
sold. He then offered to purchase the original 
sketch, but Mr. HAMILTON gave it tohim. When 
Mr. Dickens returned to England he sent to 
Mr. HamILToN a beautiful edition of his novels, 
with an autograph letter. 

—After the marriage of Patti with the Mar- 
quis de Caux she received the congratulations 
of the PrincE and PRINCESS OF WALEs, as well 
as those of many leading members of the En- 
glish aristocracy. In felicitations sent to her 
by notable persons of rank, and persons famous 
in literature and art, Parti’s wedding may be 
regarded as having been the greatest success 
ever realized by a musical or dramatic artiste. 
Although many eminent singers and actresses 
have been married to the nobility, none other 
has had her nuptials honored by the presence 
of an Embassador as a subscribing witness, or 
received the written congratulations of royalty. 
It will be nine years on the 24th of November 
next since she first made her appearance in opera 
in this city in the character of Lucia. Among 
the wedding presents sent to her few were more 
beautiful than those of Mario and Madame 
Grist. The gift of the former was a very hand- 
some and beautifully executed arabesque pend- 
ant, composed of pearls, diamonds, and large tur- 
quoise, with enameled scrolls, suspended from 
a large gold chain. Madame Grist gave her a 
pair of very large and handsome gold and coral 
pendent ear-rings, the pendants being formed of 
coral about two inches in length, carved in the 
shape of Etruscan vases, with festoons, the top 
being formed of gold, with a solid carved coral 
bull’s head. 

—Mr. StrakoscuH, having closed up his suc- 
cessful managerial career with Patti, is about 
to engineer Miss Minniz Hauck through the 
operatic shoals and quicksands of Europe. Mr. 
StrakoscH will enable her to pick up much 
stray cash, and make much reputation. 

—EsTELLE ANNA LEwIS, a favorite authoress 
of this country, is having quite a merry time 
abroad. In a private letter from Havre she 
says: ‘I am very happy here, surrounded by 
books, ete. ; solitude, writing, swimming. What 
a beautiful world of my own making! Life passes 
like a beautiful dream.” The authoress, 
when the summer is over, intends to visit Lis- 
bon, Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and Athens, passin 
some weeks in each of these places. It is we 
known that Madame Lewis is betrothed to the 
Count oF RoBELLA, and it is not unlikely that 
their marriage will take place during the next 
winter in Genoa. - 

—Lord Napisr, of Magdala, is a very religious 
: as well as a very modest man. It is little to say 

that he is brave and clear-headed; genuine un- 
selfishness and humility are his special char- 
; acteristics. He shrunk at first from being made 
{ a peer of the realm, and his hesitation and re- 





luctance were only overcome when he remem- 
bered that the acceptance of such a dignity 
would, for the first time in history, bring the 
old Indian (company’s) officers and soldiers into 
the front rank, and reflect honor on a race of 
officers who pre-eminently were trained, educa- 
ted men, and had gone A i the fiery baptism 
of many a battle fought and won, and many a 
strong-hold stormed. The conferring of the 
peerage on NAPIER (‘‘ Lord Napier, of Mag- 
dala’’), with a pension of two thousand pounds 
a year, to extend over his own life and that of 
his son and successor, has really and truly unit- 
ed the Indian forces and the Queen’s regiments 
In avery remarkable way; and it is creditable to 
the Queen, as well as to her cousin, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, that they have, 
in every possible way, indicated their admiration 
of Napier. More than this, the employment of 
Indian native troops in the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion has tested the loyalty of the Hindoo race. 
Their love for the General was intense. If ever 
England wants a General, as brave and skillful as 
any of the knights of old, and sans peur et sans 
reproche, he will be found in Lord Napier. 

—Notwithstanding the fact that Mrs. Garnes 
has succeeded in recovering her estate worth 
$5,000,000, gold, she has thus far realized from 
it only about $15,000, consisting of a portion of 
the estate of JoHN SLIDELL, surrendered to her 
because it had been confiscated. 

—Dvmas is always in a state of impecuniosity, 
notwithstanding he has earned over $700,000 by 
his pen, and is in receipt of large sums from cur- 
rent works. We have a little anecdote charac- 
teristic of his prodigality and his humor. A 
melancholy author went to him and moaned 
that unless immediately provided with three 
hundred frances he would have to charcoal- 
smoke himself and his two children. Dumas 
rummaged his coffers at once, but could only 
find two hundred francs. ‘But I must have 
three, or I and the little loves are lost.” ‘‘Sup- 
pose you only suffocate yourself and one of 
them!’ said Dumas. To an American this would 
have seemed a reasonable and practicable prop- 
osition; how the Frenchman received it is not 
quoted. 

—Precisely the way in which the present Em- 
peror of Austria made the acquaintance of his 
wife is thus related by a newspaper gentleman : 
In the winter of 1852, then fourteen, she was at 
Dresden, skating with her sisters. Suddenly an 
old woman, carrying on her back a load of 
brushwood, slipped and fell on the ice. The 
young Princess, followed by a gentleman in a 
white uniform, hastened toward her to lift her 
up. They arrived at about the same moment, 
though the Princess was the first to seize the 
arm of the old woman. When <he had put the 
latter on her feet again she turnec toward the 
officer, who was no other than the ycung Em- 
peror of Austria, and asked him to leaa the old 
woman, who had seriously injured herseif, to 
the shore. FRANCIS JOSEPH, dazzled by the sur- 
passing beauty of the young creature, with her 
flushed face, eyes beaming with kindness, and 
handsome skating-dress, did as she told him, but 
returned immediately to chat with her. He then 
ascertained that she was a cousin of his, and, al- 
though she was almost a child yet, determined 
to marry her. ? 

—The recent decease, in Boston, of Mr. JoHn 
WI1soy, has elicited from the press of that city 
several eloquent tributes to his merit as a man 
and his talent as a printer and proof-reader. To 
be a perfect proof-reader requires a knowledge 
of many languages, a familiarity with many 
sciences, and a mastery of style and forms of 
expression, All these acquirements Mr. WILSON 
possessed. He was not only familiar with the 
modern languages, but he was an authority on 
Greek accents and Hebrew points, and he was 
often at the cases setting up matter which no 
person in the office but himself could under- 
stand. Many a young author, and many old 
writers also, have had lessons in ae from his 
lips and his proof-sheets, for which they have 
occasion to revere his memory. And all this in- 
struction was imparted with such kindness and 
fatherly solicitude! The idea that he was work- 
ing for money, at so much a thousand ems, would 
never suggest itself in intercourse with him. 
There was no limit to his patience under delays, 
and to his care that a work should appear with- 
out fault in matter and style, as well as in ty- 
pography. It was nothing to him that the press 
was waiting if a question of fact or date was un- 
decided, and no one was more keen to ect 
such errors in the last revision than himse®. If 
he had been less conscientious, he would have 
made more money; but he would not have been 
par excellence the ‘‘ Printer” of the land. 

—So well satisfied are the Universalists of 
Cavendish, Vermont, with the ministrations of 
the Rey. Miss Damon, that they have hired that 
clergywoman to preach to them another year. 
It is pleasant to hear the Word preached by a 
pretty woman. Miss Damon has not yet found 
her Pythias. 

—Mr. G. M. Tow1z has made a little tour to 
the homes of several of the ‘* American Literati,” 
and written sketches of their personal surround- 
ings. Down at Mr. LONGFELLOW’s, which he 
thinks is one of the finest mansions in the coun- 
try, visitors are admitted to the house at season- 
able hours. The poet’s hospitality is proverbial. 
You may see him through a half-open door, busy 
at his desk ; you may find him frolicking with his 
children in the hall; it is not even unlikely he 
may come out and welcome you, though a 
stranger, and with winning courtesy offer to 
guide you through the rooms which have a pe- 
culiar interest. On the left, as you enter, is the 
poet’s study; on the right, the parlors; at the 
back of the study, the dining-room. There is 

ittle to describe; it suffices to say that the 

terior is what the exterior has promised 
—home-like simplicity and comfort. Low, 
studded rooms; a wide, cheerful-looking hall; 
rlors substantial and cozy, with certain little 

dications here and there of the presence of a 
seholar, and of a home-like womankind. The 
study of the poet is simple and elegantly fur- 
nished ; a high desk near the window, where Mr. 
LONGFELLOW sometimes writes standing, is, it 
may be conjectured, that piece of furniture which 
will be most valuable as a relic—if, as may be the 
case, it is hereon that his poems are written. 

—* GRACE GREENWOOD” is said to be on the 
shady side of forty, with sallow, but clear com- 
plexion, deep brown, sparkling eyes, nose with 
unmistakable aquiline arch, and quite beautiful. 
She dresses in plain and simple, but elegant and 
faultless style, with blue or purple flowers in her 
| hair when such posies are obtainable. 
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Crochet Border with Fringe. 

Tuts border is especially suitable for trimming 
bed and table covers, curtains, etc. It is crocheted 
with coarse knitting-cotton.. Work, first, the ro- 
settes singly as follows: Make a foundation of 4 ch. 
(chain stitches), join these in a round and crochet 


n, 

Ist. round.—7_ sc, 
(single crochet). 2d 
round. —In = each 
stitch of the former 
round crochet 2 sc. 
8d round.—* Put- 


x 


work 5 dc. (double 
crochet) ; through the 
front vein of the fol- 
lowing stitch 1 sc, 
From >* repeat six 
more times. 4th 
round.—Put the nee- 
dle always through 
the back vein ‘of a 
stitch of the second 
round, and crochet 
in each stitch 1 dc., 
and after this always 
lch. ‘5th round.— 
Like the third round, 
but in working al- 
ways put the needle 
through the former 
vein of the dc. of the 
round just finished ; 
besides this, 2 sc. fol- 
low every 5 de. in this 
round. 6th round. 
—Like the fourth 
round, but put the needle through the back veins of the stitches of the fourth round. 
7th round. 2 sc. in the next two stitches of the former round (always putting 
the needle through the front veins of the stitches), arid always 3 de. in the two fol- 
lowing stitches. Repeat from *. 8th round.—Alternately 1 dc, in the back vein 
of a stitch of the 6th round, 1 ch., passing over one stitch. 9th round.—Like the 
7th round. 10th round.—. Alternately 1 dc., 1 ch., 1 de., 2 ch.; in working the ch. 
pass over only one stitch of the 8th round. 11th round.—Around every 2 ch. of the 
former coml work 7 dc., around each ch. only 1 sc. This completes a rosette. 
The remaining rosettes 
are crocheted in the same 
manner, but, in working 
the last round, the rosettes 
must be fastened to each 
other by means of two of 
the scallops, or they can 
be left without fastening 
and sewed together after 
ward. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Frincz 
For TIDIES, ETC. 







Fig. 4.—FLOwWER anp LEAVES FoR Beap BASKET. 
Fou. Size. 


Next work the part which joins the upper part of the rosettes 
as follows: crochet 2 dc. (double crochet) in the middle stitches 
of the first of the two scallops which lie just before the scallops 
of the rosette already joined, 2 sdc. (short double crochet) in 
the middle stitches of the next of the two scallops, 2 de. in that 
scallop of the next rosette which immediately follows the scal- 
lops already joined, 2 de. in the following scallop, 2 ch., 1 sc. 
in#the first crocheted dc, Then cut and fasten the thread. 





Fig. 1.—Knyirrep SquarRe For CoveRLET on TABLE-Cover. 
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Fig. 2.—W1re ‘Frame oF 
Beap Basket. 





Fig. 1.—Crystan Beap Basket. 


Having in this man- 
ner formed the fig- 
ures between the ro- 
settes, crochet next 
the upper part: * 1 
de. in the middle 
stitch of the. scallop 
which had taken up 
the last 2 de., 5 ch., 
1 sc. in the middle 
stitch of the next 
scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. in 
the middle stitch of 
the next scallop, 5 
ch., 1 de. in the mid- 
dle stitch of the scal- 
lop which took up the 
first 2 de. of the con- 
necting part, 5 ch., 
1 de.'in the next 2 
ch., 5 ch. From x 
repeat. On this fol- 
low three rounds 
crossed dc. separated 
always by 2 ch. and 
the same number of 
stitches’ space. 
Lastly, work the 
head of the tassel, 
which is fastened in 
the midst of the ro- 
settes. Make a foun- 
dation of 9 ch., join 
this in a round and 
crochet on it 16° sc. 
Then work six rounds 
sl. (slip stitch) with 
the same number of 


= 


stitches, fasten the thread, turn the work so that the 
wrong side shall be on the outside, and fasten on a 
strand of threads four inches long by sewing the stitches 
of the last round fast to the threads. Finally, sew the 
tassel in the centre of the rosette as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Crochet Fringes 
for Tidies. 

Tuese fringes @ 
. are worked of finer wh Whi 
2 or coarser thread [MIN 
& according to the ob- 
y ject for which they 

are designed. For 
the first round of 
Fig. 1 work as fol- 
lows: * 100 ch. 
(chain), then 1- sc. 
(single crochet) in 
the first of these. 
Repeat from > till 
the fringe has reach- 
ed the © requisite 
length, working 
from left to right. 
Then work the 2d 
round,—1 se. in ev- 
ery s¢. and in every 
_ ch. of the Ist round 
which the sc. took 
up. 3d round,—1L 
sc. in the first sc. of 
the former round; 
* 1 leaflet, that is 
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ond of the 6 ch., 

1 stc. (short treble 

crochet) in the first 
of the 6 ch. Both stitches are worked off together, 1 leaflet passing over 6 stitches, 
1 sc. in the next stitch. Repeat from *. © 4th round.—Like the 3d round, the sc, 
are, however, crocheted in the vein of the stitch between the two leaflets. 5th round. 
—Alternately 1 sc. in the vein of the stitch between two leaflets, 6 ch. 6th round. 
—In every stitch 1 se. 

Fig. 2.—For this fringe make a foundation of the requisite length, and crochet a 
round inysingle crochet. In the next round form the'strands of the fringe. In doing 
this crochet in the first stitch of the former round 1 sc., and draw out the loop formed 
by working off this stitch 
till it is of the length de- 
sired for the fringe, then 
take a loop out of the 
same stitch in which was 
crocheted the sc., work 
1 ch., and draw this out 
till it has reached the 
length ofthe first fringe 
strand. In each follow- 


TIDIES, ETC. 





Fig. 3.—Grarres anp LEAves FoR Beap BAsKeET. 
Fou Size. 


ing sc. of the former round crochet next, in the same manner 
as the two stitches just described, two stitches, of which the 
loops are to be drawn out at the same length. ‘The stitches 
of this round must be firmly crocheted. Then crochet on the 
other side of the foundation five rounds single crochet, always 
putting the needle through both upper veins of the stitches of 
the preceding round. In the 4th round, however, work the 





Fig. 2.—Secrion oF Knitrep CovERLET OR TABLE-COvVER, 
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raised de., which are always crocheted after a space of three 
stitches, and always in the upright vein of a stitch of the first 
of these five rounds, The direction of the de. stitches is shown 
by the illustration ; the two dc. which meet are always worked 
off together, Lastly, even off the fringe. 


Crystal Bead Basket. 
See illustration, page 724. 

Tus pretty little basket consists of flowers, leaves, and grapes 
of fine crystal beads strung on a silver wire, and forms a very 
effective relief over the blue glass dish which serves as the foun- 
dation of the basket. The wire foundation is in the form shown 
by Fig. 2. This is wound with cotton and afterward with 
crystal beads. ‘This frame-work is twenty inches around the 
upper edge; the circumference of the bottom is twelve inches, 
and the entire heizht (including the handle) is six inches. At 
each side of the basket, and concealing the places where the 
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handle is set on, is arranged a twig of grapes and leaves, as shown by 
Fig. 3. The grapes ure made singly, and afterward fastened by means 
of a thread. These are composed of a milk-white bead, which is cov- 
ered with the crystal beads. The leaves and tendrils are worked as 
shown by Fig. 3. The spaces between the bunches of grapes are trim- 
med with a large five-leaved flower. Cut for the foundation of this, by 
reference to Fig. 4, a piece of gummed linen; cover this crosswise, each 
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leaf on the upper side, with two layers of beads, not, however, entirely reaching 
the outer edge of the leaf, then a third layer lengthwise, as shown by the illus- 
tration. The cross rows of beads must lie somewhat higher in the middle of 
the leaves, so as to give them an arched appearance. ‘The centre of the flower 
is also covered with two rows of beads, one lying crosswise over the other. For 
the filaments of the flower arrange five bead cords as shown by Fig. 4. The 
other leaves are made in the same manner. The tendrils, as well as the re- 
maining small leaves which fill out the rest of the space between grapes and 
flowers, are easily made with the assistance of Fig. 1. A heavy blue glass dish 
completes this pretty ornament. 


Section of Knitted Coverlet or Table-Cover. 
See illustration, page 724. 
Tue square, Fig. 1, is used for bed and cradle covers.when knitted of ma- 
terial as coarse as that shown by the pattern; knitted of fine thread, it may be 
used also for table-covers or antimacassars. Fig. 2 shows the manner in which 
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the squares are set together. 
one corner with a foundation of three 
stitches, and knit with these two’ rounds 


Begin on 


plain. The first stitch of every round is 
slipped. In the next, the first pattern row 
of the square, which is also knitted plain, 
begins the widening. -This always occurs 





Manner oF Workine FounparTIion . 
or Sora Pittow.—{[See page 729.] 


after the first and before. the last stitch of 
a round, and is repeated in every other 
round. For this knit at the beginning of 
the round the first upright vein of the sec- 
ond stitch of the round before the last; 
at the end of the round the second per- 


pendicular vein of a.stitch of the round 
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before the last.. The 4th round is knitted plain without widen- 
ing. In the 5th plain round begins the first figure. For this 
throw the thread once around the needle on both sides of the 
middle stitch of this round. . In the next (6th) round purl the 
threads which were thrown around the needle as well as the 
stitch between them, and knit the remaining stitches plain. 
This throwing the’thread around is repeated in the 7th, 9th, 
and 11th rounds at both sides of the added stitches, so that 
the figures are widened by two stitches in every round knitted 
over these. ‘These must all be plain on the right side of the 
work. When the figure counts nine stitches, knit in the 13th, 
15th, and 17th rounds the last two and first two stitches to- 
gether, and in the 19th round the three remaining stitches of 
the figure as one stitch, by doing which it retains its oval form 
and stands out raised. ‘The 20th round is knitted plain; the 
foundation must then count 21 stitches in width. In the 21st 
round begins the second pattern row, the first figure with the 


5th (counting in the added stitches), the second figure with the 18th 
stitch of the round. ‘The figures are all knitted in the same manner. 
Continue the work by reference to the pattern. As will be seen the 
position of the figures alternate. very two figures are separated by 
twelve stitches space. When four such rows of figures have been com- 
pleted (the work must then count 68 rounds and 69 stitches in width) 
the square is half finished. In the other half narrow to correspond 
with the widening of the first half; for this last half knit alternately 
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Fic. 6. 


four rounds which appear plain on the right side and five rounds which appear 
purled on the right side. The first of these last five rounds forms a row of 
holes, and is knitted as follows: alternately knit two stitches together, throw 
the thread around. This design is continued till the square is completed. The 
squares are crocheted together on the wrong side in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 


Worsted Borders for Tidies, Under-Skirts, etc. 


THESE patterns may be knitted with fine or coarse worsted, according to the 
object for which they are designed. 


Fig. 1.—The number of stitches for this design must be divisible by 21; knit as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—* Throw the thread around the needle, knit 1 crossed, five times al- 
ternately purl 3, knit 1 crossed. Repeat from * to theendofthe round. The repeating 
from * takes place in every round of this description, therefore we shall not mention 
it again. 2d round.—* Knit 1, five times alternately knit 1 crossed, purl 3, then knit 1 
crossed. 3d round.—x* Throw the thread around, knit 1, throw the thread around, knit 
1 crossed, five times alternately purl 3, knit 1 crossed. 4th round.—x Knit 3, five times 
alternately knit 1-crossed, = 1, purl 2 together, then knit 1 crossed. 5th round.— 
+ Throw the thread around, knit 1, throw the thread around, knit 2 together, throw 





Fig. 10, 
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the thread around, knit 1 crossed, five times alternate- 

page oP geen icing We remark here that in the 

bs which appear cutivele parted tbe stitches are al- 
’ 





Throw 
thread reer y narrow 1, throw the thread around, 
knit 1, throw r 


crossed, ith round.—« thread around, 

the thread narrow 1, throw. 
the thre a narrow 1, throw the thread around, 
knit 1, throw the narrow ww the 





ain the follo 15 stitch 
the ist round, but in such a manner that the pattern 
may alternate as shown in the illustration. e first 
time the thread is thrown around must be in the mid- 
ba of the six wound stitches. 


the thread previously thrown around. With the 8th 
er the design is alternated as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 8.—For this pattern the number of stitches 
must be divisible by thirteen. 1st round.—x* Knit 1 
crossed, purl 1, knit 1 crossed, purl 3; of tle four 
stitches following, cross the Ist and 4th by knitting 
first the 4th stitch in such a manner that it shall lie 
over the ist, then purl the 2d and 8d stitches, and last- 
ly knit the ist stitch, after which purl 3. round.— 
* Knit 1 cr knit 1, knit 1 crossed, = 8, knit 1, 

url 2, knit 1, purl 3. Knit four rounds like the las 
But henceforth knit the stitch between the two crosse: 
stitches alternately purled and knitted. After this re- 
peat from the ist round. 

Fig. 4.—The edge of this border is finished with the 

attern styled mouse-teeth. On the foundation knit 


the under veins of the foundation stitches on other 
needles, lay the two rows of stitches ther, and 
knit them off ther, always one sti with a 
foundation stitch, after which the design. ist 
round.—* Throw the thread around, knit 1 crossed, 
knit 2 crossed together, purl 1, 2d round.—* Knit 8, 
the first of which is knitted in the thread which was 
thrown around, purl 1.. The design consists of altern- 
ating these two rounds, The upper edge consists of 
Orig Oa Tbe design ts scalloped on the edges. Th 

Fig. 5.—This des’ on the edges. e 
number of foundation stitches must be divisible by 
22. 1st-8d rounds.—Entirely purled. 4th round.—+ 
Throw the thread around, knit 1 crossed, throw the 
thread around, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 8, purl the 
next 8 stitches together, purl 3, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2. 
Sth round.—* Purl 1, throw the thread around, knit 
1 crossed, throw the thread around, purl 1, knit 2, purl 
2, knit 2, purl 2, ar the next 3 stitches together, purl 
2, knit 2, 2 pe 2, knit 2. 6th round.—* Purl 2, throw 
the thread around, knit 1 crossed, throw the thread 
around, _—_ 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 1, pur) the 
next 8 stitches together, purl 1, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2. 
ith round.—x* Purl 2, knit 1, throw the thread around, 
knit 1 crossed, throw the thread around, knit 1, purl 
2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl the next 8 stitches to- 

ether, knit 2, purl 2, knit2. 8th round.—* Purl 2, 

nit 2, throw the thread around; knit 1 crossed, throw 
the thread around, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 
1, knit the next 8 stitches together, knit 1, purl 2, knit 
2. 9th round.—* Purl 2, knit 2, purl 1, throw the 
thread around, knit 1 crossed, throw the thread around, 
purl 1, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit the next 3 
stitches together, purl 2, knit 2. 10th round.—* Purl 
2, knit 2, purl 2, throw the thread around, knit 1 cross- 
ed, throw the thread around, = 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 
2, purl 1, purl the next 8 stitches together, purl 1, knit 
2. 11th round.—»* Purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 1, throw 
the thread around, knit 1 crossed, throw the thread 
around, knit 1, = 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl the 
next three stitches together, knit 2. 12th round.—* 
Parl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, throw the thread around, 
knit 1 cro , throw the thread around, knit 2, purl 
2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 1, knit the next 8 stitches to- 
gether, knit 1, 13th-15th rounds.—Entirely purled. 
16th round.—* Knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 3, knit the 
next three stitches together, purl 3, knit 2, purl 2, knit 
2, throw the thread around, knit 1 crossed, throw the 
thread around. This last round is a repetition of the 
4th round. The design which alternates in this man- 
ner forms the raised work instead of the scallops on 
the under edge: The work may be continued by ref- 
ag to the illustration and the description already 
given. 

Fig. 6.—This design forms a scalloped edge. The 
number of stitches must be divisible by 21. 1st round. 
—Knitted plain. 2d and 8d rounds.—Entirely purled. 
4th round.—-* Narrow 1 7 knitting 2 crossed togeth- 
er. This is continued on this line. Knit 6, throw the 
thread around twice, knit 2, throw the thread around 
twice, knit 2, throw the thread around twice, knit 7, 
narrow 1 by knitting always 2 stitches together on this 
line. Sth round.—* Narrow 1, knit 5, in the now fol- 
lowing thread which was thrown around knit 4 stitch- 
es, 1 purled, 1 knitted, 1 purled, 1 knitted, knit 2, again 
take 4 stitches in the following thread which was 
thrown around, knit 2, again 4 stitches in the next 
thread which was thrown around, knit 6, narrow 1. 
6th round.—* Narrow 1, knit 25, narrow 1. 7th 
round.—* Narrow 1, knit 28, narrow 1. 8th round.— 
* Narrow 1, knit 21, narrow 1, 9th round.—x Nar- 
row 1, knit 19, narrow 1. 10th round.—x* Narrow 1, 
knit 1%, narrow 1. 1ith round.—* Narrow 1, knit 15, 
narrow 1, 12th and 13th rounds.—* Entirely purled. 
14th round.—* Narrow 1, knit 6, throw the thread 
around twice, knit 1, throw the thread around twice, 
knit 6, narrow 1. 15th round.—* Narrow 1, knit 5, 
in the thread w 1ich was thrown over knit 4 stitches as 
above, knit 1, azain knit 4 stitches in the thread which 
was thrown around, knit 5, narrow 1. 16th round.— 
* Narrow 1, knit 8, throw the thread around, knit 1, 
throw the thread around, knit 8, narrow 1. 17th 
round.—* Narrow 1, knit 7, in every thread which 
was thrown around take 8 stitches (1 purled, 1 knit- 
ted, 1: purled), knit 1 between, then knit 7, narrow 1. 
18th round.—* Narrow 1, knit 19, narrow 1. 19th 
rouud.—* Narrow 1, knit 17, narrow 1. Repeat al- 
ways from the 12th round, 

Fig. 7.—Kwyirrep Insertion. This is worked in 
back and forward rounds. Begin with a foundation 
of 27 stitches, and work the Ist round—slip 1, knit 2, | 


throw the thread around, narrow 1 (knitting’? stitches | crossed, 


together), throw the thread around, knit 3, purl 1, 
knit 2, narrow 1, purl 1, narrow 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 
3, throw the thread around, knit 2, throw the thread 


around, narrow 1, knit 1. 2d a knit 2, | ed 


throw the thread around, narrow 1, purl 4, it 1, pur 
8, knit 1, purl 3, knit 1, purl 4, knit 2, throw the thread 











nes eae ies ek 
together) throw the thread 


) rouni 
throw the thread around, knit 
2. 4th round.—* rene Je — 2, throw the thread 


Ww 

1, throw the thread around, knit4, narrow1. (In this 
round purl 2 stitches together, which is repeated in 
the work following.) 8th 
the threai und, knit 8, narrow i. 9th round.—* 





1,narrow 1. 1ith round.—* Knit5, throw the 
around, narrow 1. Repeat from the 2d round, _ 

Fig. 9.—The number of stitches must be divisible by 
28. under edge is formed of a scalloped ~ } 
which is knitted like that under Fig. 6, but wi! 
rounds. Having completed this edge, begin the de- 
sign. ist round.—* Narrow 1 (knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether plain), throw the thread around, knit 3 crossed 
together, knit 8, knit 8 together plain, throw the 
thread around, narrow crossed, purl 3, narrow 1 
throw the thread around, knit 2, throw the thread 
around, narrow crossed, purl 2. round.—* Knit 1 
in the following threads thrown around knit 1 an 
purl1. Thisis continually repeated. Knit 10, knit 1, 
ae 1, knit 1, purl 2, knit 1, knit 1, purl 1, knit 2, knit 

purl 1, knit 1, purl 2. 3d round.—*x Narrow 1, 
throw the thread around, knit 8 crossed together, knit 
6, knit 8 together, throw the thread around, narrow 1 
crossed, purl 2, narrow 1, throw the thread around, 
knit 4, throw the thread around, narrow 1 crossed, 

url2. 4th round.—* Knit 1, knit 1, purl 1, knit 8, 

it 1, purl 1, knit 1, purl 2, knit 1, knit 1, purl 1, knit 
4, knit 1, purl 1, knit 1, purl 2. 5th round.—*x Nar- 
row 1, throw the thread around, knit 3 crossed to- 
gether, knit 4, knit 8 together, throw the thread 
around, knit 1 crossed, narrow 1, purl 2, narrow 1 
throw the thread around, knit 6, throw the threa 
around, knit 1 crossed, narrow 1, purl 2. 6th round. 
* Knit 1, knit 1, purl 1, knit 6, knit 1 





go 2 knit 1, knit 1, eee knit 6, knit 1, purl 1, 4 


, purl 2, 7th round.—* 


around, narrow 1 crossed, purl 2. 12th round.—x 
Knit 1, knit 1, purl 1, knit 2, knit 1, purl 1, knit 1, purl 
2, knit 1, knit 1, purl 1, knit 12, knit 1, purl 1, knit 1, 


round. The work may be continued from the illus- 
tration and the description already given. 

Fig. 10.—The number of stitches must be divisible 
by 20, 1st-3d rounds.—* Knitted plain. 4th round. 
—x Throw the thread around, pur) 2 together, nine 
times alternately purl 1, knit 1 crossed. 5th round.— 
* Throw the thread around, purl 1 crossed (this is in 
the thread which was thrown around), narrow 1 purl- 
ed, eight times alternately knit 1 crossed, purl 1, then 
knit 1 crossed. 6th round.—* Throw the thread 
around, purl 1, — 1 crossed, narrow 1 crossed, eight 
times alternately purl 1, knit 1 crossed. 7th round.— 
* Throw the thread around, narrow 1 purled, throw 
the thread around, purl 1 crossed, narrow 1 pared 
seven times alternately knit 1 crossed, purl 1, then 
knit 1 crossed. 8th round.—* Throw the thread 
around, purl 3, purl 1 crossed, narrow Ipurled, seven 
times alternate ly purl 1, knit 1 crossed. 9th round.— 
»* Throw the thread around, narrow 1 purled, throw 
the thread around, narrow 1 purled, throw the thread 
around, purl 1 crossed, i 


ately throw the thread around, narrow 1 purled, then 
throw the thread around, purl 1 crossed, narrow 1 
purled, three times alternately knit 1 crossed, purl 1, 
then knit 1 crossed. 16th round.—x Throw the 
thread around, purl 11, purl 1 crossed, narrow 1 purl- 
ed, three times alternately purl 1, knit 1 crossed. 17th 
round.— Six times alternately throw the thread 
around, narrow 1 purled, then throw the thread 
around, purl 1 crossed, narrow 1 purled, knit 1 cross- 
ed, purl 1, knit 1 crossed, purl 1, knit 1 crossed. 18th 
round.—* Throw the thread around, purl 13, purl 1 
crossed, narrow 1 purled, purl 1, knit 1 crossed, purl 
1, knit 1 crossed. 19th round.—* Seven times altern- 
ately throw the thread around, narrow 1 purled, then 
throw the thread around, purl 1 crossed, narrow 1 
purled, knit 1 crossed, purl 1, knit 1 crossed. 20th 
round.—* Throw the thread around, purl 15, pur] 1 


round.—x Eight times alternately throw the thread 
around, narrow 1 puried, then throw the thread 
around, purl 1 crossed, narrow 1 purled, knit 1 cross 
22d round.—* Throw the thread around, purl 17, 
purl 1 crossed, narrow 1 purled. 28d round.—* Nine 
times alternately throw the thread around, narrow 1 


narrow 1 purled, purl 1, knit 1 crossed. 21st ' 





led, then throw the thread around, purl 1 crossed. 
Bich round.—* Throw thread around, pur! 19. 
op ge me apg ae on, but in such a manner 
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that the design al » 28 shi by th 
illustration, ee by three rounds 
knitted and three 





A LOVE MATCH. 


"I am happy: I do not show it, 
You say; but I-have my will 
At last, and if we two know it, 
It is better to be quite still. 


Once I set my face as a flint, 

Once I sharpened my tongue like a sword; 
Then I battled and did not stint, 

Now, now I have my reward— 


In the peace that has nothing to tell, . 
In the life that has only to live; 
We know one another so well, 
The rest we know too, and forgive. 


What is it you wish us to say 
Or to do? Is it rapture you miss? 
Should we always be fainting away, 
In your sight, in an exquisite kiss? 


Do not think we have secrets to hide, 
Or a treasure we fear will be spent; 

I have all when I sit by his side, 
There is no more love to invent. 


A hush more sweet than I sought 
Has fallen on him and on me: 

You ask, Is it all as I thought? 
No; why should I wish it to be? 


Would I barter the trance of noonday 
For the stormy glimpses of morn, 

And the height of the level highway 
For steep thickets of flowering thorn? 


Though the flowers unplucked lie behind, 
The white sun goes shining before, 

Where we follow and drink up the wind 
That pants to a far-away shore. 


But you think we shall weary too, 
When the weary sun sinks from the skies; 

But the twilight will come, and the dew 
Will fall like a seal on our eyes. 


Do not think that I find it lonely 
In the hush of the hot sunbeam; 
Though the child at my breast seems only 
A dream growing out of a dream. 





NAPOLEON AT ECOUEN. 
Au Plstorical Tale. 
1. 


7 1804 the Emperor Napoleon founded the 
Institute of the Order of the Legion of Hon- 
or in the fine chateau at Ecouen, built by Francis 
I., in which four hundred young ladies of noble 
families received their education. 

It was on the.evening before the examination, 
and the students were tremblingly discussing the 
claims of each for the laurel wreath, the usual 
prize on this occasion, when the sudden an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ The Emperor !” rung through the 
halls, and in a moment all else was forgotten. 
It was not the brilliancy of his appearance that 
caused this general hush of reverence, for he 
came alone in simple dress, with uncovered head, 
holding his hat in one hand, while the other was 
thrust into the bosom of his coat. Followed by 
Madame Campan, the manager of the institu- 
tion, he walked smiling through the rows of stu- 
dents, who stood with blushing cheeks and cast- 
down eyes as if each felt that the slightest upward 
glance must meet the eagle eye of the Emperor. 
The remarks which he made were directed to 
the students themselves, with respect to whose 
names he was never in doubt; for he knew each 
of these girls as well as their fathers, whowere 
almost all either in his army, or had 
served in it. . 

“This writing might be plainer, and the main 
strokes not so vy,” he said to one; then to 
another, whose father had just become General : 
‘* When you write to your father congratulate 
him in my name on his advancement ;” and next 
to a third: ‘‘Is your health better, Amelia? 
You look very pale; but I could judge better, 
perhaps, if this large ink-spot did not disfigure 
your pretty cheek.” ‘Then, passing on, he said 
to another, pattitig her friendlily on the head, 
‘Why are these curls in such bad order? The 
adornment which we men best like in a woman 
is a well-arranged head of hair. Here is a curl 
that has escaped—a deserter that must be pun- 
ished.” With good-natured jocularity he pulled 
the curl looser, so that it hung far down over the 
shoulders of the young lady, who stood in inde- 
scribable embarrassment. So, passing from class 
to class, he reached three girls about eighteen. 
One of these sprung from her companions as 
soon as he entered, and threw herself into his 
arms with the tender greeting, ‘* Father!” 

‘*Yes, Hortense,” he replied, returning her 
embrace, ‘‘a father who loves you tenderly. But 
how are your friends, Clara and Marie?” added 
he, greeting them both. ‘‘ You see I have not 
forgotten the name of your inseparables. Miss 
Clara,” he continued, *‘ your father, one of my 
bravest Generals, is just now on his way to his 
new command. I know he has your marriage 
in view. His choice is also mine, and I hope 
that it may be yours equally.” 

** Marie,” said he, turning to the third girl and 
taking her hand familiarly, ‘as your father, my 
poor captain, has lost his sight in the Rhine cam- 
paign, and can not himself choose for you, I 
must do it in his stead. But we must talk this 
over alone.” 

‘Well, Hortense!” continued he to his step- 
daughter, ‘‘ to-morrow will be the distribution 





of the prizes. Do you hope to receive one? 
Your mother has intrusted me with a secret that 
I can keep no longer. A few days ago she found, 
I don’t know where, one of my crowns—a crown 
obtained without the shedding of blood. . It was 
given me, if I remember rightly, as a prize in 
mathematics when I was a boy in the military 
school. Josephine has shaken the dust off it, 
and if you win a prize to-morrow, she will put 
this old faded crown on your head—” 

‘* Which will be doubly valuable to me,” in- 
terrupted Hortense as she kissed the hand of her 
step-father, who embraced her tenderly, and com- 
pleted his visit with the customary request to 
Madame Campan to give the pupils a holiday. 
The sight of these expectant faces might well 
have revived his memories of those days when 
his highest pride was in the crown of laurel 
which he received as a boy—a crown which had 
nothing to fear from the capriciousness of fate, 
and which Josephine on the following day placed 
with her own hand on her daughter’s fair brow. 


I 


The distribution of prizes was over. The 
girls had scattered in groups through the garden 
to talk over their triumphs. It seemed, how- 
ever, as if the anticipations of one of the eldest 
in the little circle were not joyful, for tears were 
falling from Marie’s eyes, the traces of which she 
hastily brushed away as she arose from the green 
bank where she had been awaiting Clara and 
Hortense, who now approached arm in arm. 

‘* My dear friends!” said Clara, tenderly, to 
Hortense and Marie, ‘‘my marriage with M. 
d’Herville, the Paris banker, will very soon take 
place, and I leave Ecouen to-morrow.” 

**So soon!” cried Hortense, surprised. 

**So soon!” repeated Marie in a sorrowful 
tone, and burst into tears. 

‘“¢ Foolish child!” said Clara, kissing her ten- 
derly. ‘‘ Paris is not so far from Ecouen but 
that I could visit you often even if no equipage 
were at my command. And you will not always 
remain in school either. Did not the Emperor 
tell you yesterday that he would himself attend 
to your marriage and dower?” 

**T know,” replied Marie. ‘‘The Emperor 
has promised-my hand to my cousin August, an 
under-officer, who is just as poor as my father. 
1 should be happy, therefore, if I had never seen 
you. Lelieve me, I do not say this out of any 
unsatisfied ambition, but in foreboding of the 
bitter experiences that await me. You, Hor- 
tense, as the daughter of the Emperor, will per- 
haps be married to a king or a grand-duke; and 
you, Clara, the only daughter of one of the km- 
peror’s favorite Generals, will marry the richest 
banker of Paris. But it is not your higher 
rank and riches that I envy. I grieve only at 
the thought of the wide distance that must exist 
between you and the child of a poor, blind cap- 
tain, or the wife of an under-officer. I know that 
a dividing line will be drawn between us, which 
my pride will enlarge to an impassable wall, and 
yet it will pain me when you allow it to be a 
dividing line—as you must. Wo not reply, my 
dearest. I know all that you would say and 
promise; but I know, also, too well, that cir- 
cumstances will be more powerful than you can 
withstand.” 

“*Do you believe yourself then to be more pru- 
dent es wise than we?” said Clara. 

*¢ And to have more experience?” said Hor- 
tense, and both tenderly kissed away the tears 
that now fell unchecked from Marie's beautiful 
eyes. . 

‘* Yes,” she added, with an expression of the 
deepest love and pain; ‘‘it is indeed so! Pardon 
me if I say that I am wiser and more experienced 
in life than you. I have the experience which 
can only be learned in the school of sorrow. You 
are both too happy to understand me. You do 
not realize the power of circumstances. I tell 
you that the world will separate us, and it can 
not be otherwise !” 

‘*Never!” cried Hortense and Clara, simul- 
taneously. 

*¢ God reward you for these words!” said Ma- 
rie. ‘‘I would kiss them from your lips, for they 
are balsam for my heart. I will try to believe 
them; it will make me glad to feel that the world 
can not separate our hearts, and that you will 
sometimes think of poor Marie, your school- 
friend. But the high position which you will 
take has its claims on you. Your company will 
not be mine. I pray you again, promise nothing. 
I know all that you would say, what you think 
and feel; but, even because I know this, I can 
foresee what you will think and experience in a 
few years.” 

‘*Marie may be right,” said Hortense, who 
had suddenly grown grave at the last words of 
her friend. ‘‘Our friendship may remain un- 
changed, and nevertheless a thousand circum- 
stances may prevent our coming together. But 
listen, one thing let us promise solemnly. Let 
us mutually bind ourselves under any circum- 
stances to meet again ten years hence, on the 
same day and hour. It'is now seven o'clock,” 
she added. ‘‘ We will meet in ten years, at 
seven o'clock in the evening! But where?” 

‘*Tn one of our dwellings,” said Clara. 

‘*'That is too indefinite,” said Marie. ‘‘ Who 
can tell where we shall any of us be living ten 
years hence? God alone knows.” 

‘‘That is only too true,” added Hortense. 
‘*But what do you say to the Garden of the 
Tuileries, which is open for all? Let us take 
that as our place of meeting. But, hold, we 
must have a witness to our promises. For- 
tunately we do not need to seek far, for here is 
one worthy of any trust.” 

A smile chased away the shadows which had 
for a few minutes obscured her beautiful features, 
and she called the gardener. 

‘* George, come here and witness the vow that 
we are about to make. We three, Clara, Marie, 
and I, promise to meet ten years hence in the 
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Garden of the Tuileries, at the Pont Royal. 
Whoever comes first shall await the others on 
the Terrace des Feuillants.” 

The three girls shook hands in confirmation 
of the promise. 

‘*On the 17th of August, 1817,” said George, 
counting on his fingers. ‘‘ Well, God willing, I 
will put on my Sunday clothes on that day, and 
see you all again.” 

A few days later the three friends separated, 
and all left Ecouen. 


It 


On the 17th of August, 1817, as the clock of - 


the Tuileries struck seven, a brilliant equipage 
stopped at the Pont Royal. A young and beau- 
tiful woman, leading by the hand a little girl, and 
followed by an elderly lady, alighted from the 
carriage. 

‘*Mamma,” said the child, ‘‘why have you 
come to the Garden to-day, when no one is here? 
Isee no ladies nor children. Why is it, mamma?” 

‘J will tell you another time,” answered the 
lady, as she looked around anxiously and searchi- 
ingly. Then she turned to her companion with 
the words: 

** Madame Germain, will you be kind enough 
to take my little Hortense into the Orange Path? 
I shall be engaged here for about an hour.” 

As soon as they had disappeared in the direc- 
tion indicated, the young Duchess walked hastily 
toward the Terrace des Feuillants. 

‘‘Not here,” she said to herself; ‘neither of 
them here? In one, I can unfortunately ‘explain 
it; but the other!—oh, Clara! And yet I am 
the same—unchanged as then !” 

‘¢} must indeed be very much changed that 
even Marie does not recognize me,” said a timid 
voice. 


‘The lady turned and perceived a woman Whose 
dress, though exquisitely neat, neverthel Id 
that she belonged to the poorer clas and 


whose pale cheeks were furrowed with fcare. 
For a moment she threw a searching glance at 
the features of the stranger, and then cried: 

‘*Clara,my Clara! Oh, how youare changed! 
My dear, dear friend! What does it mean? 
What sad fate do I read in your face ?” 

‘* A sad, but not unusual one,” replied Clara, 
weeping, as she suffered the warm embraces of 
her friend, and allowed herself to be led to the 
nearest bench. ‘‘I am ashamed of my. weak- 
ness, but this meeting awakens so many sad rec- 
ollections. Who could have believed, Marie, 
when we separated at Ecouen, that we should 
become so entirely separated, and that in our 
reunion, which we almost eat planned for 
to-day, one of us would be wanting? When you 
went into the country to remain with your blind 
father, while your husband, under the Emperor’s 
colors—” but here the voice broke down, and, 
throwing an anxious look around, she added: 
‘Cour Emperor, for is he not that still to us, 
Marie, our good, loving father of Ecouen?— 
when you went into the country, and Hortense 
left Paris, in order to ascend a throne, I alone 
of us three remained in Paris, plunged jn a vor- 
tex of pleasure, out of which I finally awoke to 
find myself impoverished, my father dead, and 
my husband bankrupt. He did not long survive 
his misfortunes. ‘For three years I have been a 
widow with my one child. Now you knowall the 
outward circumstances of my life, and now—” 

‘* And now, dear Clara,” interrupted Marie, 
smiling sadly, ‘‘ you wish to hear my history? 
It is soon told. My husband rose from the rank 
of lieutenant to that of general. You know that 
we both belonged to old emigrant families, and 
that the restoration of the Bourbons gave us 
back our titles and possessions. From that 
time forward I have made every effort to dis- 
cover you. Tell me, Clara, how was it possible 
that all my attempts should have been unavail- 
ing ?” 

‘* Because I was equally anxious to hide my- 
self from you—IJ, who laughed over your proph- 
ecies, and would not believe that circumstances 
could have any power to separate us. But our 
positions had changed, therefore I avoided you.” 

‘* False friend,” answered Marie, ‘‘how can 
you say that to me? But you shall make 
amends now! Think of Ecouen and our per- 
fect confidence. Yes, Clara, we must renew 
our old life, and share every thing— house, 
home, and heart!” 

Clara would have made a gesture of refusal, 
but Marie continued more earnestly : 

‘*No, Clara, you have but one choice! You 
can not be my friend if you refuse to share my 
home with me. But I am too anxious in my 
own interest, and, perhaps, ought not to urge 
you so strongly.” 

“‘You have conquered,” replied Clara, in tears. 
‘* Perhaps I have already abused your friendship 
by so studiously avoiding you, for I followed my 
heart more than my judgment when I persuaded 
myself that it was my duty to fulfill our vow, 
and await you here to-day.’ 

A short silence ensued—the silence of satisfied 
love. Both broke it at the same instant with 
the involuntary cry: ‘‘ Hortense!” ‘Then fol- 
lowed another silence crowded with painful rec- 
ollections. 

At this moment an old man in the dress of a 
peasant approached and accosted them : 

“Pardon, I am waiting for two young ladies 
who promised to be here to-day.” 

“‘Here we are, my good George,” said the 
young Duchess, ‘* for you are surely the gar- 
dener from Ecouen ?” 

‘“‘T am, indeed, and have long been so. But 
I should not have known either of you, you are 
so changed. It is ten years, just ten years; and 
I have fulfilled my duty and appeared here as I 
promised. You are waiting for the third? She 
can not come, but has intrusted me with this to 
bring to you.” 

The old man produced a letter and two caskets. 
Eastily opening the latter the friends found in 





each the half of a withered laurel wreath. The 
letter read as follows : 

‘“‘Of all the crowns that my family have worn this 
is the lightest and most imperishable. I send it to 
you my sisters, my happy 5) sitet iw that it is 
not forbidden you to your rapt and breathe 


your native air, Pray for the poor exil 


Hogrrense.” 
Their tears fell over the letter and the crown 
of the unfortunate queen. Madame Germain 
returned with the child. They entered the car- 
riage and drove to Marie’s home. ‘The closest 
friendship united them during the remainder of 
their lives, but they never again beheld their un- 
fortunate friend Hortense, the beautiful Queen of 
Holland, who, unloved and unwept by her hus- 
band, found an early grave in a strange land. 





HINTS UPON . CROQUET. 
By A COMMITTEE OF CROAKERS. 


HE following hints have been drawn up in 
accordance with the practice of several suc- 
cessful players of our acquaintance: 

When you arrive at the lawn look over the im- 
plements, and if there is a crooked or a crazy 
mallet ameng them, or a ball that.is cracked or 
bruised, or not well turned, take care not to be 
on the side to which these belong. Perhaps 
they have been provided on purpose, and do not 
you be the victim. 

Upon your own lawn, if any one brings a heav- 
ier mallet than yours, either take him upon your 
side or forbid his usingit. Upon a strange lawn, 
under the same circumstances, refuse to play 
till it is laid aside. 

Upon your own lawn you will, of course, place 
the best players upon the side that you join, or 
you will weight the opposite side wh one who 
has never had a mallet in his hand before, or with 
one of peevish temper who will not be told what 
to do, or is inattentive to the game, or a little 
child, or an invalid, or you will give one of them 
a crooked mallet or a bruised ball; and, with 
these advantages, joined to that of knowing the 
ground, you ought to come off with some éc/at. 

If you meet strangers, deny all knowledge of 
the game, or at least that you have played it more 
than about twice before. It looks modest, and 
may get you a weak opponent instead of one who 
is your match. 

Above all things, endeavor to come to the lawn 
in a perfectly tranquil state of mind; and, while 
others are merely amusing themselves, be you 
wide awake to your interests. : 

We will now suppose the parties to be made 
up, and the contest begun. In the course of it 
you will have opportunities for many tricks and 
delicate stratagems, or ‘‘ dodges,” and you may 
gain the character of a fine player by carrying 
them out adroitly, The more there are in the 
game, the better your chance; for while others 
are waiting for their turn they are tempted to get 
into conversation, and withdraw their attention 
from it. You will always, therefore, be in favor 
of the full number of eight. 

Thus, you may say that your ball is in a hole, 
and pick it up and put it before your hoop, or 
unwire it, or bring it to where it is safe from an 
enemy’s ball. You may miss a troublesome hoop 
altogether, and go on to the next. You may 
safely say that your ball struck the turning stake 
and clicked, if it went at all near it. You may 
say that it is well through its hoop if it stops un- 
der it, and go on to the next. You may spoon 
if there is nobody looking. You may pick up 
your ball and carry it in your pocket-handker- 
chief to where you want it. You may hint to 
your lady partner to trail her dress over it. 

In all these cases, and others such that we shall 
recommend you, and fifty besides that will oc- 
cur to you if you have any genius for the game, 
be sure, if you have the ill luck to be found out, 
not to apologize or say that it was done uninten- 
tionally, or for a joke, or to plead ignorance of 
the rules. Put a bold front upon it, and, if your 
opponent says positively that you did so or so, 
answer him as positively that you did not; tell 
him that he is strangely mistaken; pledge your 
honor to what you say; tell him any thing you 
will, but go on. People generally give way rath- 
er than have a disturbance. In any case, go on. 
We have known players extricate themselves 
from the greatest difficulties by that simple and 
decisive course of going on. 

If you are asked your hoop by an enemy, re- 
fuse to tell it; or, if you think you can without 
discovery, tell your impertinent querist the wrong 
one. 

In any dispute about a lady's ball, decide 
against the lady, unless she is your partner. 
Your doing otherwise would be imputed to courte- 
sy; and at croquet courtesy is a weakness. 

Always have two codes of laws to appeal to; 
for, as they none of them agree, you may usually 
pit one against the other and carry your point. 

If your best player or yourself should, upon 
becoming a rover, be knocked out by an enemy, 
protest against itfand declare knocking out to 
be mean, to be cowardly, to be most unhand- 
some, and no longer allowed; but if you have 
yourself put out an enemy, stand up for a rigid 
adherence to the laws of the game as laid down 
in the books. 

If your ball has been croqueted beyond a gray- 
el-walk, it may prove very advantageous to you 
with a little good management. Nobody can 
say to an inch where it left the grass, and it 
would be arrant folly not to bring it back to a 
more convenient place. 

If there is a bush on the lawn, or a shrubbery 
near it, you may find it to your advantage to 
drive your ball into the same, fetch it out, and 
place it beside your partner’s. Maintain, in this 
case, that a ball shall be placed opposite to where 
it lay in the bush; and, as nobody else will have 
seen where it lay, nobody can contradict you, say 
what you will as to where you found it, 

If there is pitted against you a delicate lady, 


or a grandpapa whose hand is feeble and his 
sight failing, discard all generous feelings, whack 
away at their balls, send them to the farthest end 
of the lawn, follow them up unmercifully. The 
strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest 
link, It is your policy, therefore, to weaken the 
weakest. 

If one of your partners should prove to be a 
bad player, and, in spite of all your endeavors to 
assist him or her, should be left behind, change 
balls. It is a chance if you are found out; and 
if you are, maintain that such exchange between 

rs is allowable. 

If your ball is in a good position, but exposed 
to be croqueted out of it by the enemy, get a 
lady partner to stand over it and hide it; or 
stumble over the enemy’s ball, and pick it up 
and place it so as to be wired from your own. 
Nobody can charge you with doing it willfully, 
and, at the worst, you have merely to put it back 
to where it was before. 

It is often worth your while to kick down a 
hoop quite by accident, and set it up again a few 
inches to the side, or forward, or backward, 

Ladies have an easy and ready means of as- 
sisting their partners and themselves. They 
need only to stand over the balls and scuffle 
them along with their feet—a very common 
practice, and a very effective one. 

If your ball is lying so near a wire or a turn- 
ing-stake that you can not strike it with the end 
of your mallet, use the side of it, and overbear 
all objections by stating that at cricket you may 
strike the ball with any part of the bat, and even 
with the handle. Whatever privileges you claim 
for yourself, you will, of course, deny them to 
an enemy, unless you have already availed your- 
self of them. ; 

If a lady’s ball is in a good position do not let 
any ill-timed feeling of gallantry prevail with you 
to spare it. Knock it away—send it to Jericho. 
If she has a pretty foot she may like to display it 
as she trips over the grass. We have known 
very good games thrown away by mistaken acts 
of courtesy to the ladies. 

Should your opponent be at all nervous, you 
may baffle him and eause him to make a bad 
stroke by suddenly exclairffing, as he is about to 
deliver it, that he has already croqueted that 
ball, or made that hoop, or that it is not his 
turn, or by distracting his attention in any way 
that occurs to you. With ladies there is none bet- 
ter than inquiring, just before they begin their 
turn, for the little dear baby or their eldest son, 
whom you may laud as the model of the growing 
generation, or asking for some one in whose wel- 
pone they are supposed to be particularly inter- 
ested, . 


With either the one or the other there is no- 
thing more likely to balk a good stroke than 
expressing a firm conviction that they will miss, 
and offering to bet upon it. Thus, at the end of 
@ game, the rovers of the more successful side 
may often be prevented from hitting the stick 
till the other side comes up to them and wrests 
the victory from their hands. 

Talking to people while they are playing is a 
very effective check to their progress, and leads 
them to make oversights from which you will de- 
rive advantage. A dispute upon some point of 
the game, or a good story, or a bit of scandal, or 
a mere joke, will sometimes insure you a victory. 

There are those who see no harm in mixing 
up a little fun with a serious contest, and con- 
sider it an excellent joke to croquet a ball into a 
flower-bed, or a pond, or a running stream, es- 
pecially if the ‘lady of the house is fond of her 
flowers and a little irritable, or the water deep. 
If this occurs, exclaim against it as inconsistent 
with good-manners and the spirit of the game ; 
but while the attention of others is diverted to 
the recovery of the ball, or they have got into 
conversation, you may avail yourself of the op- 
portunity to change your position or that of your 
antagonists, or to move a hoop, or to do any 
thing else that is advantageous to your party. 

If there is a cage and bell in the middle it will 
afford you many fine chances if you are quick to 
see them. For instance, if your ball should 
miss its hoop, hit the bell with your mallet, and 
say that the ball went through. If it has really 
gone through one, maintain that to be the right 
one, whichever it was. 

Young ladies are of course inclined to collect 
into a group and chat over the approaching ball 
or wedding, or cricket match, or any other sub- 
ject of interest to them. Let them do so. It is 
their captain’s duty to call them when it is their 
turn to play, and to tell them their hoop and 
what they have to do. Ladies meet for an aft- 
ernoon’s amusement, and not as men meet for a 
drill; and it adds greatly to their enjoyment to 
see their captains lose temper. In the mean 
while you can carry out many clever sleights 
of hand with little fear of detection ; and if you 
miss a ball or a hoop say nothing about it, but 
goon. We have seena clever player upon such 
occasions pull up a turning-stake and take his 
stroke, and put it in again. 

If in making a loose croquet you fail to move 
the croquet ball, say that it did move, and pos- 
itive evidence is always stronger than negative. 
So again, if it does move in making a tight cro- 
is quet, and is not observed by any one near, go on 
as if it had not moved. We have known many 
a good game lost by superfluous honesty that 
might have been saved with a little common pru- 
dence. At the same time we would caution you 
not to venture these practices against a school- 
boy ; and as a general rule be very much on 
your guard before any of that class, for they 
have keen eyes, and a disagreeable habit of ex- 
pressing their opinions without any respect of 
persons. 

Cases will now and then ogeur for which there 
are no rules laid down in books. Upon your 
own lawn you will decide them in your own 
favor, and admit of no appeal. Upon a stran- 
ger’s, maintain your view, which of course is the 





one favorable to your party, as that of all the 
best players. Nobody can contradict you. 

Avail yourself of every opportunity to carry 
out these maxims, even where the weakness of 
your enemy makes it unnecessary to do so; but 
it is only by constant practice that you can hope 
to acquire any remarkable quickness of thought, 
and facility and dexterity of application. 

We have now merely to add the rights and 
privileges of those who do not take a part in the 


e. 

As a by-stander you are at liberty to make 
your remarks aloud; to tell the players what 
they should do, or should not do, and where 
their partners’ or their enemies’ balls are lying; 
to act as umpire in any dispute, whether appealed 
to or not; to applaud a good stroke, or censure 
a bad one; to countermand the captains’ orders ; 
to walk about among the hoops, and talk to the 
players; in short, to do just what you please, 
short of hitting a ball with a mallet. 

Ladies also are allowed to show their sympa- 
thy with the lady players. They may bring a 
baby upon the lawn, and give them the oppor- 
tunity in the intervals of their turns to nurse and 
caress it, and talk to it, and hand it from one to 
the other. ‘The nursemaid’s duty is to be in at- 
tendance, and she too may walk about among 
the hoops. As these are the acknowledged priv- 
ileges of those who do not play, do not lose tem- 
per, but consider how you may improve your 
game. Let that be the one object of your 
thoughts ; the single object of the croquet player 
being to win the game. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ciara C.—There is no depilatory which is safe to 
intrust to common hands. .They are all composed of 
poisonous substances, which are dangerous to handle 
without the utmost care. Glycerine or cold cream will 
probably answer your other requirements. The shirt- 
bosoms are simply and literally double linen. Two 
rows of stitching either side of the studs are the only 
ornament. 

W. E. G.—Yon should consult a physician. It is 
impossible to give safe advice in such a case without 
seeing the patient. 

Youne Hovsekeerrr.—New-Year’s Day is always 
considered here as a full dress occasion, when the 
dame ‘‘receives” in complete toilette, even to the 
gloves. Her visitors are offered refreshmjents at any 
opportune moment. It is deemed a modish affecta- 
tion to light the gas, lamps, or candles before the 
darkness makes it necessary. 

Karr §.—You should, in writing to a clergyman, 
address him as ‘The Reverend,” and not simply 
‘* Reverend.” 

Rotanp.—Be resolute; you are right, and it is your 
duty to persevere. 

Exta C.—The Venus of Milo is so called from hay- 
ing been found on Milo, one of the islands of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, where it was unearthed by a French 
Consul, and deposited in the Louvre at Paris. It ix 
allowed to be the most perfect expression of ideal fe. 
male beauty in existence—a statue unequaled by any 
work of modern or ancient art. Somewhere in one 
of Thackeray's novels there is a glowing appreciation 
of the charms of the Venus of Milo. 

Morner.—We doubt that ‘rocking is good for ba- 

bies.” An old physician of our acquaintance con- 
demns it, emphatically declaring that it “‘addles the 
brains of children.” Rocking is undoubtedly an arti- 
ficial mode of quieting and putting a child to sleep, 
which should be used, if ever, with great moderation. 
It produces a species of intoxication, tending, if car- 
ried to excess, to congestion of the brain and various 
nervous affections. The effect upon the eyes and sight 
is not seldom hurtfut, and it is probable that squinting 
and other ophthalmic affections are due toit. The ex- 
cessive use of the rocking-chair seems not without 
prejudice to grown-up people, who often swing them- 
selves into a state of stupid inability or disinclination to 
work. The effect of continued crouching in the rock- 
ing-chair is certainly very damaging to the graceful 
and well-proportioned growth of the figure, and 
young, growing girls should be particularly forbid- 
den the practice. 
.. Rosarre.—'*No man is a hero to his valet de cham- 
bre” owes its origin to a Madame Corneel, one of the 
cleverest women of the time of Louis XIV. Montaigne 
had, however, said before her in one of his essays: 
‘*Few men are admired by their domestics.” 

J. N.—The lines are Wordsworth’s, and form a part 
of his charming portrait of a lovable woman. Here is 
the full picture : 

“T saw her, upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too £ 
Her household motions light and free, 


And si of virgin liberty, 
A pre in which dia meet 


For human nqture’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, Saas and smiles.’’ 

Matron.—Fifteen pounds weight! You must be mis- 
taken. There is no record in all the medical books of 
a child at birth weighing so much. The weight is 
generally six, not seldom six and a half or seven, 
sometimes eight, and rarely nine or ten pounds. Of 
four thousand children born at the principal Lying-in 
Asylum of Paris there was not a single one who 
weighed at birth as much as twelve pounds. General 
Grant, say the newspapers, weighed ten and a half 
pounds at birth. 

A Hovsrxeerer.—Papier-maché pails and basins 
are only fit for kitchen use. This ware is not made 
into toilette sets. The samples described in the Bazar 
are $1 50each. Fluting-scissors with three prongs are 
the best for small families. The price is from 50 cents 
to $1 25. The fluting-machine costs from $12 to $18. 
It consists of two brass cylinders, mounted on a frame. 
Heated irons are placed inside the cylinders, and they 
are made to revolve against each other by turning a 
crank. The muslin is passed between the cylinders. 
The fluting, or crimping, if you prefer it, is done with 
great rapidity, and is perfectly exact, besides which 
there is no danger of scorching it. An Arctic freezer 
holding a quart is sold for $2. Every additional quart 
adds a dollar to the prite. - It can be procured of the 
house-furnishing firms named at the end of the New 
York Fashion article to which you refer. 

E. A. P.—A blue or garnet silk poplin, or a Scotch 
plaid, made as a gored princesse dress, would suit the 
child you describe. Trim with pinked silk frills. For 
the younger child, soft cashmere of any bright color, 
made with a gored skirt and jacket. 

A Sessoniszr.—This correspondent will find her in- 
quiry about fluting-irons answered im the reply to 
Housekeeper. 


Lawrence 8. Frreman.—The reply to Housekeeper 


will give you the information you desire. 
Fanniz Ristzy.—We have no knowledge of the 
lithograph. We shall publish articles on cooking, etc., 





from time to time, 
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Embroidered Design for Sofa Pillow in Satin Stitch 
with Filoselle. 
See illustration on page 728. 

Tuts design is intended for the embroidery of a sofa pillow, and is worked 
on cashmere in straight and interwoven satin stitch. ‘The small figures 
which form the foundation are worked in the interwoven stitch. The design 
is worked in filoselle silk in Turkish style, that is, in different colors various- 
ly arranged. The foundation of the original is red cashmere lined with mus- 
lin. The stars of the outer border are worked with golden-brown silk, the 
cross stitch in the middle being lighter; the stars of the foundation of the 
middle part of the pillow are worked with corn-colored silk with a central 
cross stitch of brown silk. The large rosette figures which point toward the 
middle are worked with three shades of blue and the middle part with two 
shades of red. ‘he leaf pointing outward is of four shades of the same 
color. ‘The rosettes at each side of these, as also the corner figures, are in 
shaded green. The figures between the middle rosette are worked with 
grass-green, light brown, and white silk. ‘The scale stripes are worked in 
long satin stitch with dark violet, blue, or red. Work the large figures first 
in straight satin stitch, after which the figure of the founda- 
tion in interwoven satin stitch, The illustration, page 725, 
shows the manner of working the stars, given, however, in 
silk twist, in order to render it plainer. 


Walking Suits. 

Vioret anp Litac Sirk Dress.—This dress has a dou- 
ble skirt of violet and lilac silk, the under-skirt with a narrow 
and the upper with a 
wide flounce of the same 
material. ‘The front of 
the upper skirt is short- 
er than the back, which 
is arranged en panier, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, and trimmed 
with a violet silk bow. 

Licut Brown SILK 
Dress.—This dress is 
made with two skirts, 
both of which are trim- 
med with a pleated: 
flounce. A_ separate 
piece, also trimmed with 
a pleated flounce, is add- 


a 
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Licut Brown Sirk Dress. 


ed to the upper skirt, which is looped. At each 
side of this piece are arranged long and broad ends 
of the same material as the dréss in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 

MozampBique Dress.—Under-skirt of gray mo- 
zambique, dress of lilac mozambique with short 
skirt, which is pleated as shown by the illustration, 
and finished with two sash ends. 


Black Silk Fichu Mantilla. 

Tuis pretty black silk mantilla is richly trimmed 
with lace and satin folds. ‘The fronts, which are 
finished with long, broad sash ends, are fastened 
down under the belt. The back is completed by a 
short square skirt, which is fastened to the belt; 
over this skirt is arranged the bow and sash. The 
pattern of this mantilla is the same as that given for 
the basque-fichu in Harper's Bazar, No. 43, but 
the skirt and sash ends require to be lengthened. 





PATHETIC TOYS. 


HERE are few sights more capable of bringing 

: out a sentimental gush of thought than a glance 
into a shop in which toys are sold for the very poor. 
These establishments are to be found in low neigh- 
borhoods, and generally do not confine their com- 
mercial operations to a single branch of business. 
You see in the window, next the wooden dolls, green 
bottles of sweet-stuff, boxes of matches, candles, 
twine, and often a small pile of apples or.some other 
cheap fruit; inside will be found those tales and 
Songs written for what Mr. Trollope has termed the 
unknown public, along with whistles, jews-harps, 
and a few masks of a hideous kind, which are sup- 
posed to be especially attractive to the youthful mind. 
To children toys are as necessary as fresh air and 
exercise. ‘The little creatures when learning to talk 
appear to have a certain consciousness that grown- 
up people either laugh at them, or do not under- 
stand them; with a toy, however, they can be at 
once familiar and at home. Jack-in-the-box is al- 
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ways ready to play with them—a doll never refuses her com- 
pany, will submit to any amount of kissing, beating, or 
dressing, and, as long as the wax, cotton, and bran keep 
together, will amuse her owner and remain faithful. But 
it is curious to note the difference between a poor and a rich 
child in the treatment and management of dolls. To the 
child lady the doll is a familiar presence. 
charm of novelty or unexpectedness; she regards it as an 
accompaniment of her station. 
it out she has not the piquant trouble of hunting for bits of 
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ribbon, of gauze, or of tinsel. Then again her doll is horribly mechanical, and 
allows but small room for fancy. It may squeak and open and shut its eyes 

thereby preventing its proprietress from doing the conversation herself. But 
the meagre, starved present which the workman brings to his cottage or lodg- 
ings is differently cherished. It has twice as fine a life. Its mistress never 
ceases prattling to it, will search and ransack every corner for the dingy shreds 
of cotton that are to render the effigy magnificent in her eyes. ‘Then it is not 
subject to the whims which fine ladies take to their favorite even in their ten- 
derest years. It is petted with a constant affection until grime or accident 
obliterates its features, and in the end it is seldom subjected to a toasting at 
the bars of a grate—an experiment which has been known to tell unfavorably 
on the countenance of a wax figure. Poor children must indeed have a good 
deal of imagination to enjoy the queer things constructed for a few cents to 
please them _ We have referred to Jack-in-the-box. Jack can be bought at 
a very low price or a very high one, but the poor child gets better value out 
of him for the money than any toy we know of, except the doll. The enter- 
tainment he furnishes both at the Five Points and Fifth Avenue is identical 

He lives, as all the world knows, in a constant state of compression, from which 
he is released by opening a wire hasp. He always surprises you, that is his 
fan, and the one joke for which he has been made, His ferocity to a little 
boy is something awfully delicious. He has him securely fastened down, and 
that gives him a certain sense of power. It is a long time before he disbe- 
lieves in Jack’s whiskers and the energy of that spring of his. We have 
heard that the first doubts on the subject arise when a boy begins to think of 
Jack’s legs, Jack possessing a quaint organization in that respect. However, 

this toy is as democratic as the I'rench gilt jewelry now in vogue. Indeed, 
of the two, we should 
prefer the cheap Jack; 
he is generally of fiercer 
aspect than his more 
aristocratic prototype, 
and the steel in him is 
stronger and. stiffer, 
This may arise from 
some law of compensa- 
tion not yet quite devel- 
oped. Another favorite 
toy which is found in low 
as well as in high places 
is Noah's Ark. It would 
be interesting to learn 
who first invented this, 

We suspect it must have 
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been the writer of a miracle-play. It is certainly 
old enough to have been the freak of such an au- 
thor, and the costumes of Shem and his brethren 
suggest—like Mr. Pickwick’s gaiters at the soirée— 
the Dark Ages. Or was it the genius who alighted 
on the design of the willow pattern plate who con- 
structed the first child’s ark? He would have made 
the elephant and the duck (not according to their 
kind) of exactly the same proportions as you may 
now see them, and’ he would have also sacrificed a 
custom of old standing to economy, by freighting 
the ark with only one animal of each species. But 
let all that pass. Noah’s Ark is immortal, although 
the constituents aye occasionally swallowed. If the 
flock thins they are easily replaced. What a joy is 
a whip with a whistle at the end of it to a child? 
There is a combination of delights; you may have 
a sly lash at the cat, or at the pet dog, and when 
blasé of these luxuries the whistle still remains to 
the good. A whistle with a small pea init is an im- 
provement, giving a tremolo and artistic air.to the 
instrument; but then it is likely to choke it now and 
then, so that perhaps the whistle pure and simple 
is to be preferred. ‘This, too, is within the reach 
of the poor child; so is a drum, or at least a small 
one, out of which a good deal can he got with per- 
severance. To see a half-clothed urchin with a 
drum, albeit a paltry and diminutive drum, whack- 
ing it until he falls asleep over it, is a more enjoya- 
ble sight than the appearance of Master Howard 
with an expensive affair that might be played in an 
orchestra. Master Howard’s drum has a hole in it 
months before the youngest of Brown’s children has 
yielded to an impulse to see what was making the 
noise inside the sheep-skin of his. We doubt wheih- 
er a spade and a small cart may be considered as 
genuine toys. We are inclined to think not. ‘They 
are of modern growth. A poor child would not see 
much fun in a spade and cart; perhaps it has a dim 
notion of its own future at the tail of a plow or the 
side of areal wagon. A sword, however, or a gun, 
may be included in the catalogue. Those symbols 
reveal the common masculine disposition, and are 
sought by all boys of whatever class, 
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LONDON CORRESPONDEN CE. 


DINGS all the world over are very in- 
teresting topics, and so I am going to tell 

you a word or two about our weddings in gen- 
eral, and those at which I have myself been 
present lately, One's attention is much directed 


Caux, which took place lately at Clapham Church 
—the Roman Catholic church, of course, for both 
bride and bridegroota belong to that sect. Peo- 
ple seemed to forget that, and it was announced 
in the papers, a few weeks back, that the cere- 
mony would be performed at St. George s, Han- 
over Square, one of our very fashionable Protest- 
ant churches, Patti, it seems, looked wonder- 
fully pretty, and was very quiet and self-possess- 
ed. She wore a white satin dress, with a long 
tulle veil over it. Mario and Grisi, and a vast 
number of friends, were present, among them 
the Duke of Manchester and Prince de La Tour 
d’Auvergne. One of Mario’s daughters was one 
of the bridemaids, ‘The prima donna is not go- 
ing to relinquish her professional engagements, 
but will still continue to sing for the next two 
years,’ She is twenty-five; her husband, forty- 
two. I don’t think any one thought her so 
much, 

There is a saying in England, that it is more 
lively to go to a funeral than a wedding; but this 
is rather hard, when people make so much fuss 
and pre’ ion for weddings. From six to 
eight bridemaids is the usual number. White 
dresses—either silk, grenadine, or tarlatan, with 
colored ribbons—have been the most fashionable 
attire for them, and blue has, I think, been the 
favorite color —the bright Alexandra shade, 
which looks so well by daylight. Bonnets are 
more worn than wreaths and veils, but then 
bonnets are nothing more than wreaths. The 
veils mostly fall from the back of the bonnet, but 
now and then they are worn over the face. The 
mistake of the present fashion of bridemaids’ 
dresses is, it seems to me, that they are begin- 
ning to be too much like the bride's. A week 
or two ago I was present at the marriage of Sir 
John Murray's only daughter with Sir John Tre- 
lawny’s only son, and the bridemaids all wore 
silk dresses, white dog-rose wreaths, and white 
tulle veils. There is a very good custom, how- 
ever, prevalent now, viz.: that the bridegroom 
gives all the bridemaids handsome lockets, with 
his own and his bride’s initials intertwined, as a 
memento of the event, 

Wedding presents now are handsomer and 
more costly than ever. ‘They are generally ex- 
hibited with the trousseau a day or two before 
the event, when the bride and her family are ‘‘ at 
home” to her friends; but this is very much dis- 
liked by some people, and then they only show 
the presents on the wedding-day to the friends 
who are invited to the breakfast. 

Friends and relatives meet at the church on 
the day appointed, between eleven and twelve. 
Marriages, with us, unless by special license, 
must take place before twelve. ‘The guests do 
not go to the bride’s house first. ‘The bride- 
maids await her coming‘in the poech, and when 
she arrives on her fathers arm, follow her in pro- 
cession up the aisle, and group themselves round 
her at the altar. In fashionable life it requires 
one or two clergymen to marry the happy pair, 
and if a bishop is to be had, so much the better. 
The Bishop of Oxford did the principal part of 
the service when the Duke of Marlborough’s 
daughter married Sir Ivor Guest, a very wealthy 
Welsh baronet, whose grandfather was a hard- 
working ironmaster. ‘This was one of the most 
brilliant weddings of the season, and took place 
at St. James’s, Piccadilly, a fashionable church, 
and a very handsome building, which St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, certainly is not—one of the dull- 
est, most smoke-begrimed edifices you can well 
imagine. ‘These two, and St. Peter’s, Knights- 
bridge, are the three churches where the great 
folks in London are united, for better and for 
worse. At the latter Lord Dudley married his 
present countess, a Miss Moncrief, one of the 
prettiest women in London. She belongs to a 
pretty family and a lucky one. There are, I 
think, seven sisters, but I am not quite sure of 
the number, and they all marry well, though 
they are only a poor baronet’s daughters. One 
is Duchess of Athole; another, Mrs. Forbes, the 
wife of a millionaire; another, Lady Mordaunt, 
and the younger sisters are following equally 
brilliantly their elder sisters’ example. 

But to return to my account of an English 
wedding, or rather a London one. The service 
over, the party repair to the vestry to sign and 
seal— that is, if kissing is sealing —for every 
body here claims a kiss from the bride; and the 
affair which has hitherto been of the serious, 
nervous, and trying order, begins to assume a 
brighter aspect. The bells peal, the organ plays 
the wedding march; and the bride, half smiles, 
half tears, walks down the church on her hus- 
band’s arm to the carriage and is whirled home 
again, quickly followed by the bridemaids and 
the rest of the company, who tender their con- 
gratulations. After an hour's waiting—a rather 
tedious hour, which used to be diversified by the 
handing round of tea and coffee, but this is out 
of date now—breakfast is announced and a very 
substantial meal follows, mostly cold, save cut- 
lets and soup, but very prettily served, the table 
vovered with flowers. The newest thing in 
table decorations lately has been the ribbon bor- 
dering as it is called, viz., little tin troughs filled 
with flowers made in a kind of vandyked form 
and arranged down both sides of the table. 
‘These are so low and flat that they look as if 
the flowers were growing from the table-cloth. 
Large blocks office for the centre-piece, surround- 
ed by flowers, are also much in vogue; in fact, we 
have been sutfering so intensely from heat that 
any thing cool has been pleasant. Besides, 
these blocks of ice cool the atmosphere wonder- 








fully. At the famous India House ball last vear 
there were several of them dotted about on raised 
gilt stands, and they did a great deal toward keep- 
ing the temperature even. 

But at weddings the most prominent object on 
the table is, of course, the wedding -cake on a 
raised silver u. This the bride is expect- 
ed to cut with her own hands, and morsels of it 
are slipped through her wedding-ring and pre- 
sented to the bridemaids, who, if they put the 
valuable atom under their pillows, are sure to 
dream of their future fords, they say. The de- 
crees of fate ate a good deal thought of on these 
occasions, Round the cake there are often bows, 
as many as there are bridemaids, who each of 
them untie one in turn. One contains a ring, 
and whoever this falls to will be the first bride ; 
another a thimble, the sure sign of spinsterhood ; 
another a piece of money, the sign of wealth. 

No wedding breakfasts would be complete 
without a few speeches at all events, though 
they are trying to do away with these as much 
as possible. ‘The bride and bridegroom’s health 
must, of course, be drank, for which the lat- 
ter must return thanks, and propose the bride- 
maids’; then the best man must return thanks 
for them. ‘The father and mother of the bride 
must also come in for their share of pretty 
speeches, and then the bride leaves to prepare 
for her journey, and in a very short time disap- 
pears with her husband amidst a shower of old 
satin shoes. No wedding would be considered 
complete without this, and if one should happen 
to lodge on the top of the carriage, and so tell 
its tale to all the passers-by, so much the better 
for the fun of the thing. The bride and bride- 
groom have a month’s tour, or go for the time 
to some friend’s house, and then their friends 
welcome them back. ‘*No cards” are used 
now, and a great pity, too, for if you happen 
to miss the announcement: in the morning pa- 
pers, it is very difficult to know who’s mar- 
ri 


The wedding favors have been prettier this 
season than ever, and at one or two weddings 
I noticed that they were mixed with colored 
flowers. 

Country weddings in England are far prettier 
than any in London. There the church, if not 
the whole village, is decorated, and the village 
children strew the path with flowers, and show- 
er flowers on the bride and bridegroom as they 
drive off; and there are school feasts, and poor 
men’s dinners, and all kinds of fun. In London 
the guests very oftc~. disperse as soon as the 
bride and bridegrov.a leave, though now and 
then there are balls in the evening in honor of 
the event, or the whole party go to the theatre. 
This year there hate been more fashionable 
weddings than at any previous season I can re- 
member; but now nothing can exceed the heat 
and dullness of London. Every body is rushing 
away, for it is almost unbearable. The House 
of Commons is prorogued this week, and that 
will take the rest of the people who have not yet 
taken their departure. At Goodwood there is a 
large and merry party for the races which are 
this week. 

The Princess of Wales is recovering very rap- 
idly, and was out driving yesterday. The poor 
Princess of Teck, the Queen’s cousin, has been 
in great trouble about her baby’s illness, but it is 
recovering now. Prince Alfred is not to remain 
long in England, bu‘ will soon be starting off on 
a fresh voyage. “The Queen is going to Lucerne 
next month, and travels as the Countess of Kent. 
There is not the smallest doubt that her health 
is in a very weak state. She suffers from most 
fearful sickness. At one of the Drawing-rooms 
there was a great hue and cry because she left 
so soon, for people are by no means well pleased 
that she shows herself so little among them; but 
one of these attacks assailed her then, and she is 
always in a state of nervous agitation lest they 
should come on. 

Cricket matches have been more eagerly pa- 
tronized this year than ever. Lord’s was crowded 
to suffocation for the Eton and Harrow match, 
which, with Oxford and Cambridge, are the two 
great events of the cricketing year. Great im- 
provements have been effected of late at Lord’s. 
It has been bought by the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, and a capital grand stand built, and new 
refreshment buildings also. The carriages are 
as thick there as they well can be, tier upon tier 
all round the ropes which mark the space ap- 
propriated to the players. Hampers are brought 
by pretty well every carriage, and you see peo- 
ple enjoying a picric meal just as they would on 
a race-course. Every cabman and omnibus- 
man in London sports the light or dark blue 
that week, and every private carriage, too. You 
hear of nothing but of this match from morning to 
night. The boys from both schools have a holi- 
day, and, of course, they enter into it with great 
gusto, which is not surprising, but it does seem 
surprising that their elders should be quite so 
enthusiastic. In nearly every village there is a 
cricket club, and all the young nobility and gentry 
play a fair game—the Prince of Wales an ex- 
cellent game, they say. 

There was a grand match at Sandringham the 
year before last, in which his Royal Highness 
played. Now Sandringham is being almost com- 
pletely rebuilt, and it will be some time before 
any more entertainments of any kind can be 
given there, which is, perhaps, as well; for the 
Princess of Wales has so much gayety in Lon- 
don she wants rest now and then;-but people 
are perfectly unreasonable in their demands upon 
her. They would like to see her from morning 
to noon; and if you can only show your country 
cousin our pretty Princess, they leave the me- 
tropolis quite satisfied. 

Lord Cranworth’s death came upon us quite 
unexpectedly, and now every body is on the gui 
vive to know who are to be the new peers, for 
there is to be a new batch at the end of the ses- 
sion. ARDERN Ho tt. 





HOW FRANK THORNTON WAS 
CURED. 


“TT OOK: here, Bob! I just put this to you; 

you're not a sentimental fellow — you're 
hard as nails, I know that—but I ask you, What 
do you say to'‘a woman who, when she hears the 
family doctor declare that her husband, the man 
she married for love three years ago—no, it ain’t 
three, it’s but two and seven months—when she 
hears that his heart is affected ; that the valves— 
the valves, mark you—are attacked; that ossifi- 
cation is apprehended—lI suppose worse couldn’t 
be; the very evening. she hears this, goes out to 
a ball, and says, * Poor Frank couldn’t come: he 
imagines he has a something—a something !—the 
matter with his heart; and the stupid doctor hu- 
mors him, and I'd not wonder if he kept the sofa 
these six months?’ I pledge you my sacred word 
of honor these were her very words. I had them 
taken down verbatim, and I made Leonard and 
Mrs. Crawford sign their names to the document, 
declaring that they heard them as she uttered 
them. Now, none of your hair-splitting or re- 
fining ; but speak out in a frank, manly way, and 
say, what do you think of this?” 

‘*T simply think that your wife did not agree 
with Fe doctor.” 

** Oh, — that re howe a orm another 
impression of my case; that experience of 
heart-disease her to a different conclusion 
from Duffey’s—the first man in his profession, 
by-the-way; and that doubtless she would have 
suggested another line of treatment.” 

“*No, no; don’t run away with the theory. I 
merely meant that she thought there was not 
mich the matter with you, and that old Duffey 
was a bit of an alarmist.” 

** By Jove, I must say he did not alarm her! 
She had that confounded toy terrier in her lap 
while he was telling it to her, and the first 
words she said were, ‘Do tell me, Doctor, will 
it hurt Tricksey to have his ears cut? My 
cousin Staples says they must: be pointed.’ If 
there be a fool in the Household Brigade—and 
I suspect there are some—I’d vack Howard Sta- 
ples against the field. But to come to what I 
was saying, please to answer if you ever heard of 
a woman talk about her terrier’s ears at the mo- 
ment they were breaking to her the news that her 
husband was doomed: that any day, any hour—” 

‘* Come, come, don’t take on in this fashion. 
Be a man; keep up your pluck.” 

““Tt’s not for myself I am moved—not a bit of 
it. Itis the heartlessness of that woman stabs me. 
It is the cold indifference of her whose life ought 
to have been bound up with my own—it is that 
unmans me. I declare to you, on my honor, I 
didn’t believe it was in human nature to behave 
so. I tell you, Bob, if that woman heard of 
my death to-morrow, her first thought would 
be to send over to that milliner in the street 
yonder to inquire what was the most becom- 
ing mourning she could wear in a recent afilic- 
tion.” 

“*T take it you don’t want suttee in Europe, 
nor expect that your widow is to burn herself in 
honor of you.” 

‘*No, Sir; [ask no such sacrifice; but I certain- 
ly do ask that while here, above ground, though 
sentenced to all the tortures of a heart affection, I 
may meet with some tenderness, some sympathy, 
some—some—never mind. She sha’n’t unman 
me—that I'll promise you; but I promise you, 
also, I'll be shot if she shall keep her jointure if 
she marries Howard Staples. It’s insulting enough 
the way that idiot treats my house. If there's a 
thing I detest, it is to hear the clank of a sabre 
on one’s stairs. And then the cool way those 
fellows unbelt, as though your drawing-room was 
a@ mess ante-room. ‘ Well, old boy,’ he said to 
me t’other day, ‘how are the valves?’ ‘ Not ex- 
actly so safe, Sir,’ said I, ‘that you may not ap- 
prehend an explosion.’ ” 

‘*'That was very ready.” 

**T should think it was ready. The heart may 
be attacked, but it’s all right up here;” and he 
touched his forehead significantly as he spoke. 

** All the more reason, Frank, not to take a 
gloomy view of life. There can not be much 
amiss with a man who carries himself as you do. 
Why, it was only yesterday you sent the groom 
back with your horse, and walked the whole way 
from Waterloo to this.” 

‘* A great feat, truly! it’s under twelve miles ; 
and I'd rather have walked forty than ridden 
back with that idiot Staples. I told. Georgina 
so; and as she didn’t send him off, I just dis- 
mounted and left them there.” 

‘* And very wrong of you it was,” 

“‘Oh, of course. I know the theory ; I know 
the whole case. A well-bred husband sees little, 
and resents less.” 

‘*TIn this case there was nothing either to see 
or to resent.” 

‘* Very nice of you to say so, considering you 
were full a quarter of a mile to the rear, and 
riding with your own wife-—whom, by-the-way, 
you never quit for an instant,” 

‘“‘No; L like to keep her company.” 

‘*People remark it, though. I assure you, 
people make the most absurd comments upon it. 
I’ve heard you described as a sort of Othello for 
jealousy.” 

‘*With all my heart. So long as they don’t 
come to tell me their opinions, I'll not quarrel 
with them for holding them.” 

‘* Well, I don’t pretend to be as indifferent 
about public opinion, and it pains me severely 
when I am told things people say about Georgy’s 
high spirits and gayety of temperament. I know 
well the world calls these by another name be- 
hind backs.” 

‘*T wonder how you can go on worrying your- 
self in this fashion. It is little short of insanity.” 

‘*T’m quite prepared to hear that name for it 
some of these days. Only look here, old fellow; 


I'd rather, for old acquaintance sake, that you 
Take my 


would not be one of my accusers. 








word for it, they'll get the thing up quite cleverly 
without you; and it’s a sort of case an old friend 
never figures in very gracefully.” 

He arose as he said this, put on his hat, gave 
me a familiar nod, and walked out, leaving me, 
not exactly angry, though I was a little irritated, 
but certainly not at all disposed to prolong the 
conversation. 

A few words will suffice to tell my reader all I 
need say of him, Frank Thornton had served in 
the 8th Hussars in India, and distinguished him- 
self several times in the campaign of the Mutiny. 
He was a splendid soldier, who gloried in his pro- 
fession, and was greatly loved by his comrades ; 
though all acknowledged that, while Thornton 
was a fellow to go through fire and water for a 
friend, he was so touchy, so nervously sensitive, 
so alive to things which never were meant to hurt 
him, that his life was one unceasing round of 
tortures and explanations. This disposition, 
strengthening with years, made him at last so 
irritable and quarrelsome that, popular and liked 
as he once had been—the pride of his own corps 
and the delight of the mess—men heard with 
pleasure the news that he had ‘‘sent in his pa- 
pers,” and was about to leave the service. 

**You'll be glad to know I’m going to leave 
you,” he said, one night after mess; ‘‘and I’m 
only sorry I didn’t go when you might have re- 
gretted me. A fretful temper is like the ‘ prickly 
heat’—it doesn’t make a man an agreeable neigh- 
bor; but take my word for it, the poor devil who 
has the malady is worse off still.” 

“He's going to marry,” said one of his com- 
rades as he left the room. 

“To marry !” 

“Yes, he’s going to marry Georgy Gordon. 
Poor girl! she'll need all her high spirits to carry 
her through it.” 

“*She’s got what's better than high spirits,” 
said an old Scotch major; ‘‘ she’s got the sweet- 
est temper of any lassie from this to her father’s 
house in Aberdeenshire.” 

- eee no one told her what a temper Thornton 
as 2” 

‘*She’s a sort of cousin of mine,” said another ; 
“and I had a long talk with her about him 
other day. Her notion is that men only make 
each other worse when they attempt to correct 
faults of disposition; that a woman only can do 
so with success, but that she must be wife or sis- 
ter. ” 

‘*That’s possible enough in ordinary cases ; 
but where a man contrives to invert every thing 
he looks at—where he never will believe that the 
world has not some covert design to deny him 
his due or sneer at his deserts—where it’s an even 
chance every day that he shoots one of his best 
friends before night—all I can say is, that if I 


_ were Miss Gordon’s brother—” 


‘* She has none.” 

‘Well, her father—” 

**Dead twelve years ago. She was brought 
up by her uncle, Sir Hercules.” 

‘* Well, I’m not | Fer ipe as to the degree of 
the relationship. I only mean, if I had the claim 
to, counsel her, I'd certainly say, Rather never 
marry at all than marry Frank Thornton; though 
I’m quite ready to admit he's as true-hearted a 
gentleman and as gallant a soldier as ever served 
her Majesty.” 

It. would appear that Miss Gordon was not to 
be terrified by the stories which reached her, or 
that she relied implicitly on her own powers to 
avert the evils with which they menaced her; 
for she returned from India Thornton’s wife, and 
accompanied him to visit his mother, who lived 
in a beautiful part of the Isle of Wight. 

A few lines announcing his marriage and re- 
turn to England were all I had from him for 
years, when one morning the post brought me 
the following: 

“My prar Bos,—I have just_got an ugly blow. I 
had invested all the stray cash I possessed in indigo. 
and the ryots have gone and smashed the dykes an 
played old F enpareitd with the ce | — They 
say I shall lose twelve thousand pounds, which may 
turn out to be fifteen. At all events I must econo. 
mize; and as I hear Brussels is cheap, and as I know 
— are there, I mean to try it. Look me up a small 

ouse—furnished, of course—rent not above a couple 
of hundreds, and stabling for a pair of horses, I'll 
bring our riding-nags and job a carriage. Tell me all 
you can about the place—I don’t mean socially, for we 
shall not go out any where—but about its markets, 
servants, and the other abominations of house-keep. 
By-the-way, old fellow, isn’t this domesticity a devil 
of amistake? Wouldn’t you and I give something to 
get back again to the-place from whence we came? I 
take it we'll have plenty of time to talk this over to- 


gether. I hope our wives will ‘hit it off’ with each 


other. Yours always, Frank N. Tuornton.” 


I was not able at a moment to secure the sort 
of house he wanted, but pressed him to make 
ours his home, till he could look about and suit 
himself. They came in due course, and certain- 
ly nothing could be more complete than the 
friendship which at once grew up between our 
wives. Some points of resemblance there cer- 
tainly were between them, but in many things 
they were totally unlike. At all events they were 
both young and good-looking, and as happy and 
well pleased with life as is permitted to most of 
those who are supposed to have drawn fair prizes 
in this big lottery. 

The Thorntons had not been our guests above 
a week when I saw that Frank’s temper, so far 
from having been bettered, had been painfully 
aggravated by marriage. He no longer, indeed, 
permitted himself those outbursts of passion he 
once indulged in. There was nothing violent or 
demonstrative in his anger; but the control he 
exercised over himself almost drove him to mad- 
ness, and he would come into my smoking-room, 
after dinner, in a state of excitement and irrita- 
bility that were almost fearful to witness. 

**T sappose you saw it to-day?” cried he to 
me one evening as he walked the room. ‘“‘I 
take it that you could not help remarking the 
considerate manner in which my wife corrected 
me about Kechmacarrachee. Now, I tell you 
distinctly and deliberately, the durbar was not 
held there, and the place where they poisoned 
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her uncle’s elephants was Tammadar, on the 
other side of the Ganges. I only wish they had 
poisoned the old beggar himself, and he would 
never have lived to come to Calcutta, and I 
should never have—no matter what. But I'll 
tell you why she did it, Bob. You couldn't 
guess that, nor your wife either, though she is as 
keen as any woman I ever met. She did it just 
to bring up the name of a fellow whom she knows 
I hate as I hate nothing else on earth. It’s a 
woman’s way to stab a man, She watches till 
she has you before the world; she waits till she 
catches you at a dinner, or one of a party round 
the fire; and she'll beat about till she finds an 
incident or an event in which a fellow figured, 
and she'll bring him in with a sort of half-con- 
sciousness as though she knew the ground was 
dangerous—just the most offensive thing she 
could do, except the appealing look she'll give 
you across the table, as if saying, ‘ Don’t be an- 
gry with me.’ Your wife saw that to-day—I'll 
swear she did. As for you, I don’t expect you to 
remark any thing, nor tell it if you did.” 

It was no use to protest ignorance of all he as- 
sumed. He only grew more irascible and violent 
at each assertion. Nothing short of my fixed 
resolve not to take offense at any thing he should 
say in his passion saved me from feeling deeply 
wounded by some of the expressions which es- 
caped him. 

‘There now!” cried he at last, ‘‘it only re- 
mains that you should turn me out into the street, 
and my blessed temper will have lost me the last 
man of all who once befriended me.” 

He rushed out of the room after this, and I 
saw him no more till next morning. I will not 
pretend that my life at this time was a very 
agreeable one; for, while Thornton never ceased 
to make me the depositary of his grievances, my 
wife, with equal insistence, persecuted me by 
stories of his peevish, nagging disposition, inva- 
riably concluding with the assurance that no pa- 
tience could hold out much longer, and that in 
the end Georgina must ‘sink under it. Not that 
Mrs. ‘Thornton looked at all like sinking. She 
was a blooming, bright-eyed young woman, on 
whose features, with the closest scrutiny, I never 
could detect the trace of sorrow, except a slight 
darkness about the eyelids, and a very faint 
‘*drag” at times—only at times—on the angle 
of the mouth. She had a variety of accomplish- 
ments—sang, rode, drove well, was always ready 
for any plan for pleasure, and the life of it when 
it came off. It was plain enough that her high 
spirit occasionally chafed against her husband’s 
humor; and I was often strack with the tact she 
exhibited in subduing her buoyancy and sobering 
down her gayety to the tone of his temper. 

My wife hinted that she had seen her in other 
moods, and often came away from her looking 
herself so sad and depressed that I shrank from 
inquiring the cause. It is scarcely necessary 
that I should say ‘Thornton was not a favorite 
with my wife. She was ready enough to admit 
that his manners were easy and polished, his tone 
invariably well-bred, and his conversation charm- 
ing; but against these gifts there was the terri- 
ble set-off of his captious nature, his unceasing 
suspectfulness, and that morbid tendency to in- 
quire whether every the slightest incident had 
not some covert meaning which it was his duty 
to resent or repel. 

**T don’t think I shall pitch my tent here,” he 
said to me one morning as we sat over our cigar; 
‘*the place does not suit me. It’s not English, 
and it’s not foreign. You have a continual influx 
of our own people who trouble society without 
contributing to its pleasures; and I shall either 
go back at once to town, or seek out some out- 
of-the-way old place in Germany and barbarize.” 

‘* Will your wife like that?” asked I, carelessly. 

He turned suddenly on me with a glance of 
keen penetration, and, after staring fixedly at me 
for some seconds, said, ‘‘I suppose she has de- 
clared she will oppose this plan ?” 

‘* Not that I have heard,” replied I, coldly. 

“Tl do it all the same, however,” said he, 
sternly. ‘* Your wife may break the news to her 
when she will.” 

Isaid nothing. I was certainly provoked both 
by his words and the manner in which he spoke 
them; but I resolved that nothing like anger or 
even impatience should escape me, and I sat 
mute. 

This was said on a Saturday morning; it was 
settled that the Thorntons were to leave us on the 
following Tuesday—for the Rhine at first, and 
thence as chance or caprice might determine 
after. 

What with packing and preparing for the road, 
getting maps and guide-books, and consulting 
them for routes and roads, I saw little of 
Thornton for the whole of two days. I was 
sitting alone in my study on Monday evening 
when he entered the room and threw himself into 
achair. Ihad but to give a mere glance at him 
to see that he was unusually agitated and ex- 
cited ; his face-was lividly pale, except a small 
red patch on one cheek, which, with the unnat- 
ural lustre of his eyes, imparted a look of some- 
thing like hectic to his features. 

‘*T suppose, Bob,” said he, with a forced effort 
to seem calm, ‘‘I am the most unhappy fellow 
as regards temper that ever you knew.” 

“* You certainly do contrive to give yourself no 
small share of misery.” 

‘“*To give myself! I understand,” said he, 
fiercely. ‘*I am one of those with whom the 
world has gone admiringly. I have all the bless- 
ings of health, fortune, and affection around me, 
but I manage, by an ingenious use of my facul- 
ties, to make myself a terror to my friends and a 
iorment to my own home; and without a reason, 
or the shadow ofa reason, I pick out all the dis- 
«greeable accidents of life and make my world 
vat of them, Isn’t that the theory? Out with 
it, man; I’m not so terrible but you can be frank 
with me.” 

“*Y'll not go so far—” I began. 





“ But I'll go farther,” cried he, wildly. ‘I'l 
finish at once this dreary comedy. I have only 
to look at your wife’s face, Bob, to see what she 
thinks of me. I never meet her that I don’t read 
a perfect indictment in her looks :—You are kill- 
ing that dear sweet wife of yours. You are 
making her life a bitterness and a sorrow. You 
know you are, and that you hate yourself for it. 
You can’t desist; there is something demoniac 
within you that cries, ‘Go on, go on—she must 
succumb at last.’” 

‘* Why, this is all madness,” said I, not think- 
ing in my eagerness of the word I used. 

‘*That is exactly the name for it,” exclaimed 
he, ‘‘though you never had courage to say so 
before. It’s precisely the amount of incoherency 
and misdirection that medical men call insanity, 
and on which one’s friends obtain leave from the 
Lord Chancellor to lock him up and administer 
his fortune for him. Well, now, I do not like 
that part of it. I tell you frankly, I couldn’t 
stand the being immured in a mad-house, and so 
I have resolved, fairly resolved, to cut and run 
for it. I'll no longer be the cause of misery to 
others. I'll keep my stock of wretchedness for 
home consumption, and I'll go away where I shall 
never be heard of again. Georgy, once free, will 
marry again, if she has the pluck to take another 
ticket in the lottery she has fared so illin. You'll 
be quit of a very tiresome friend, and your wife 
relieved from the acquaintance of one who never 
could be a pleasant intimate or a very safe ex- 
ample. Don’t try to turn me from my plan. I 
declare to you on my honor I am irrevocable. I 
shall go off to-morrow to Tervueren for a day’s 
shooting. I have been talking of it for some 
time back. When there, I shall meet with a 
gun accident—that’s the phrase they have for it 
in the newspapers; you'll hurry off naturally at 
once, but it will be all over before you arrive. I 
don’t trouble myself about the details. You 
shall fill them in with all due regard to your 
own respectability, and what becomes your re- 
gard for a friend's memory. I mistake Georgy 
much, or the first shock, the horror of the event, 
will be the worst of it.” 

“You mean to shoot yourself,” said I, with 
perfect calm. 

‘“Not necessarily,” said he, in the same easy 
tone, ‘‘if you will agree to aid me by propagating 
the story of my death. 1 have no particular de- 
sire to die. I can go away to New Zealand or 
some out-of-the-way place, under another name, 
and never be heard of. All I really want is, to 
cut the tic that binds that poor woman to my 
wretched identity, and by leaving her free, to 
make her the only reparation I can for all the 
misery I have brought upon her.” 

I will not repeat how eagerly I tried to com- 
bat this resolve, and turn him from his rash pur- 
pose. I exhausted every argument I could think 
of, and told him at last that it was a cowardly 
submission to his own selfishness that prompted 
a measure which could be infinitely better se- 
cured by the exercise of some self-control, and a 
victory over his own temper. 

** It may be all as you say,” replied he, ‘‘ but 
there are certain things I can do, and there are 
others that are above my strength. Let me at 
least be the judge of what I am equal to.” 

The utmost I could obtain from him in the way 
of concession was, that he would await in some 
secret place the result of his experiment, and if 
it should turn out that, contrary to all his belief 
and conviction, his wife should prove inconsol- 
able for his loss, and given up to unceasing sor- 
row, that he would concert with me what steps 
to take to satisfy her he was yet living, and at the 
same time not unworthy of her love and affection. 
I own I did not see my way to this at all, but as 
it left something open to a contingency, I accept- 
ed it as the best compromise that offered. The 
plan was then modified to this extent, that he 
was to go first to Tervueren, thence to Wavre, 
where there was a small cabaret where he could 
stop unnoticed, and receive my daily bulletin of 
the state of things in Brussels—how his wife 
bore up, and what effect the terrible event seem- 
ed to have upon her. 

We accordingly arranged a few ciphers for 
correspondence by the use of numbers, all of 
which I can remember now was that the num- 
ber ‘‘three” thrice repeated meant extreme de- 
jection, four ‘‘nines” implied she was taking 
things with much resignation, and ‘ five” sug- 
gested she would soon get over her affliction. He 
was very eager to supply signs to represent a 
heartless degree of indifference and even joy, 
but I suppressed these as mere emanations of 
malice and bad temper. 

He amazed me that evening at tea. There 
was not a form of agreeability that he did not 
display. He talked his very best; he sketched 
little descriptions of places he had visited and 
people he had met with in a style of picturesque 
brilliancy I had not believed him capable of. He 
was all good-humor too, and took the banter we 
had the courage to bestow on him for once with 
a geniality and pleasantry positively charming ; 
and finally sang seconds to my wife with an ex- 
pression and correctness that vouched for a warm 
desire to please, in which I must say he had a 
perfect success. 

“*How delightful he can be!” whispered my 
wife, as he left the room. ‘‘I declare he has no 
equal when he condeszends to be agreea I 
wonder why he will not be always thus ;™ and 
then,.after a pause, she added, ‘“‘Is it that 
Georgy does not understand him?” I made 
no reply, but took my flat candlestick and 
walked away. 

If my reader be married, he or she will easily 
guess what I did next: I went and told the 
whole to my wife. She was terribly shocked 
at first. She even wanted me to hasten off to 
the Legation and bespeak the Minister's inter- 
ference, as though her Majesty's Envoy Extraor- 
dinary had any special power to control the bad 
passions of British subjects, or could make ill- 





tempered people keep the peace toward them- 
selves. Next, she suggested that Thornton 
should at once be put under restraint. She 
would not hear of any other name for it but 
madness. I warned her strongly against this 
course ; and then, as she calmed down, we talk- 
ed over the whole ‘‘situation,” canvassing it un- 
der every aspect we could think of, and imaging 


. how the public would pronounce upon each dis- 


tinct view of it. 

I knew well enough what my wife was drift- 
ing at all through. She clearly thought that if 
every thing tragic could be avoided—if there 
were to be nothing to shock the feelings or leave 
a terrible memory behind it—the very best thing 
that could happen to dear Georgy would be to 
be well rid of him. She did not like exactly to 
say this in so many words, but she dropped little 
half-pious sentiments and devotional apophthegms 
that showed me what worldliness was passing in 
her head ; and when she said something about ‘‘a 
happy release,” I felt poor Frank’s sentence had 
been pronounced beyond recall. 

“*Stay,” cried I, suddenly; ‘‘ another notion 
has just occurred tome. Frank is to loiter about 
the neighborhood in disguise till he learns how his 
wife bears up under his loss. What if we were 
to go and tell the whole story as it stands to 
Georgina? She may feel shocked for a moment, 
but she has plenty of good sense and plenty of 
courage. She knows Frank far better than we 
do, and she will know exactly what it is he cal- 
culates on in submitting her to this test—wheth- 
er, in fact, he would like to think that she was 
inconsolable for his loss, or that she struck a 
sort of balance between her affection and her 
sorrow, and left him at the end with a small sum 
to his credit. I say neither you nor I could pos- 
sibly guess this, but she might. She has abund- 
ance of brains, you say, and she is so fond of 
him. Reason the more to do what she can in 
his behalf. Now, I remember a physician once 
telling me of a case where a lunatic of the most 
violent and hopeless kind was perfectly cured of 
his insanity by having jumped out of a window 
three stories from the ground. He smashed 
both his legs, but he recovered his intellect, and 
never relapsed into madness. Now, Frank is 
not insane, or any thing like insane, but there is 
a morbid excitement in his brain which can not 
be healthy. Who is to say what a smart shock 
—something that would give his whole nature 
the effect of a sudden awakening to new percep- 
tions—might not do for him? At all events, it 
is worth the trial. Go and see Georgy, and if 
you find the moment favorable, break the whole 
affair to her, and ask her advice.” 

My wife was away rather more than two hours. 
I don’t think I ever passed two such hours in my 
life. It was a perfect eternity of feverish anxie- 
ty. Isat down, and got up, and walked the room. 
I opened the window and shut it. I listened at 
the door to hear if my wife were coming; the 
dead silence appalled me, and my heart sank un- 
der a weight of something inexpressibly heavy 
and oppressive. As the clock struck three, I 
heard the rustle of her dress on the stairs. I 
went out to meet her. She looked calm and 
composed, but I could see traces of fatigue in 
her features, and she passed into the room and 
sat down before she spoke. 

‘© You told her?” asked I. 

She nodded an assent. 

‘* And how did she bear it ?” 

“*T should say wonderfully. She never once 
interrupted me, or even interposed a word till I 
had finished; then she lay back on the sofa, and, 
heaving a heavy sigh, said, ‘I had hoped he had 
given up these sort of things.’ 

***You don’t mean to say,’ cried I, ‘that he 
has done this before ?” 

***No, not this. This is perfectly new; and, 
indeed, it is a piece which does not admit of rep- 
etition; but he used to be very fond of these 
‘*surprises,” if that be the name for them, and 
when we were first married I think I was sub- 
jected to as many temptations as St. Anthony. 
His great anxiety seemed to be to know how I 
should behave in certain contingencies which 
need never have occurred. His theory—he an- 
nounced it openly—was this: No man knows 
any thing whatever about the nature of the wo- 
man he marries till he has submitted her to cer- 
tain tests. So long as she lives surrounded with 
affluence and luxury, how can he possibly say in 
what spirit she will meet poverty and privation ? 
If he is eternally at her side, showing her all the 
assiduities and uiic-tions of a lover, how is he to 
know in what way she wi. »ehave if she should 
have, or fancy she should have, cause for jeal- 
ousy? Indeed, on this last, he tried me pretty 
sharply. He made himself very remarkable with 
a beautiful widow at Calcutta before we were two 
months married, and only desisted from the pur- 
suit when he found that I had fretted myself into 
a low fever, in which, for a time, I was despaired 
of; and on my recovery he declared that the 
whole thing had been got up to satisfy his mind 
on the score of my susceptibility to jealousy, and 
that, as I had come through the ordeal apparently 
to his satisfaction, I should not in future be ex- 
posed to a test on this score. I assure you I 
never was quite certain—I am not yet—how 
much of truth there was in that story of our 
losses in India. I could not say that it was not 
another of these experiments on my disposition. 
If so, he must have been charmed with my con- 
duct, for I care less than most people for luxu- 
ries, and am not a bit afraid of narrow fortune.’ 

*** And now, dearest Georgy, as to this last 
threat, if he should really go away—if he should 
imagine that there is no other reparation to make 
you for all the misery he has caused you than to 
banish himself forever—can you possibly frame 
to your mind in what spirit he hopes to see you 
meet this new disaster?’ 

‘* * First of all, let me assure you that what he 
says he intends; he is not a man to make vain 





harder to answer; but my impression is, that 
though all he means is generously intended, he 
would be heart-broken if he thought I could ac- 
cept his loss as a relief.’ 

‘6 We talked a long time after this, but I don’t 
think we ever arrived any nearer to a solution of 
the difficulty. She continually repeated, ‘I rely 
on your husband’s friendship, and on his judg- 
ment for every thing.’ 

“Tf this should be happily his last trial of 
you, and that, after it, he had no more doubts 
to solve about your character, it is all-important 
to divine now the exact way in which he wants 
you to behave.’ 

*** Very wretched and miserablé, I have no 
doubt, and with something not very remote from 
self-accusation for all that has happened.’ 

‘* These were her words to me at parting. I 
came away hurriedly, for I was afraid to excite 
her further.” 

‘*¢ Well, he’s gone now!” 

**Gone!” 

**Yes; he wrote me one line to say good-by. 
It ran thus: ‘They'll find a hat on the river's 
bank, near the falls, easily identified as mine. 
Tam at Wavre. Address—Jean Maurice, Cad- 
ran Jaune.’ He’s to be drowned it seems—not 
shot.” 

‘*Humph!” said my wife, with a toss of her 
head not at all complimentary to the hero of the 
adventure. ‘‘ And have you hit upon any thing 

to be done?” 

** Not as yet; I must turn over the whole mat- 
ter quietly in my mind. It is a case where the 
least mistake might be ruin. He is a man who 
would resent any publicity as an offense never to 
be forgiven; and this makes the affair all the 
more difficult to deal with. Leave me now to 
think over it, and perhaps I may chance on some 
expedient to get us well through the scrape.” 

It was late in the afternoon of the following 
day when I next saw my wife, and was obliged 
to confess that I was just in the same condition 
of doubt and indecision in which she had left me. 
‘* Georgy’s in the garden,” said she ; ‘‘ come out 
and speak to her.” 

It was not exactly an easy thing to do, but I 
went. She was very pale, and her eyelids swollen, 
but she met me with a faint smile, and said, ‘‘ I 
know you have not been to bed, and have been 
thinking of me all night; but I believe we must 
just suffer some events to roll on, and if a happy 
moment to intervene should occur, seizeit. Isn’t 
that your own thought ?” 

I nodded twice, and we walked along without 
a word on either side. 

I remember very little of all that passed be- 
tween us that day; the impression I carried 
away, however, was, that she was one of the best- 
natured, best-tempered women I had ever met; 
and this thought certainly did not in any way 
tend to the elevation of Frank in my esteem. 

My reflections, as I sauntered about that even- 
ing, were not very agreeable ones. I pictured to 
myself all the versions of the story, each contain- 
ing some minute particle of truth, that would get 
abroad, and I fancied how many little heighten. 
ing incidents would be added by an eager and 
truth-loving public. I next bethought me of the 
comments that would be pronounced — those 
acute and wise remarks half-informed people de- 
liver like solemn judgments. What was Mr. 
Considine about all this time? Can any one ex- 
plain this gentleman’s inactivity, his actual apa- 
thy? ‘Then I fancied the impertinences of the 
press holding me up to rebuke or ridicule. Mr. 
Considine, who knew every thing and did no- 
thing, does not appear to us the least reprehensible 
actor in the unhappy drama. It is sure to be a 
drama, occasionally to be called tragedy. There 
would be indignant inquiries, Why is not Mr. 
Considine examined? What steps have the au. 
thorities taken to ascertain the part played by 
this gentleman in this disastrous history? One 
is never very sure of what foreigners will not 
dramatize, and I had no fancy for figuring on 
the boards as the villain of the piece ; perhaps— 
by no means unlikely—announced in the bill, 
‘* secretly in love with Frank’s wife.” I will not 
recall the horrors that tormented me; but I calm- 
ly declare that I think my sufferings on that oc- 
casion were scarcely inferior to Frank’s own, 
though I don’t suspect he would have agreed 
with me in this conviction. 

I hastened off to a friend closely connected 
with the press, and engaged him on no account 
to let the newspapers occupy themselves with 
this story if it ever reached them. My friend 
consolingly assured me that I might set my mind 
at ease on that score, as the sharp-shooting ‘‘ ver- 
ein” from Dusseldorf had just come down to con- 
test for a prize, and drink beer with the brothers 
of St. Joseph te Noode; and that an earthquake 
that should swallow up half Europe would not 
obtain a paragraph at a moment so interesting 
and eventful. Although, then, the man who 
brought me the first tidings of the missing En- 
glishman at Tervueren went the round of the pa- 
pers with the news, not one of them would con- 
descend to ‘‘ set up” the information. 

The piece had now begun—the curtain had 
risen; and I at once determined that, if possible, 
it should be a comedy—melodramatic, if you like 
—but still comedy. If I could not give it this 
turn that poor young woman would sink under 
it. I must make it droll, or it would be thé 
death of her; and so I announced my news at 
the breakfast-table, saying, ‘‘ First tableau—A 
stranger missed—hat found near the river—mak- 
er’s name Whitty, Bond Street ;” and then, be- 
fore they had time for a word, I opened a note 
written in pencil. ‘*Wavre.—Got here at twelve; 
shaved off beard and whiskers, not to be recog- 
nized by any one; engaged as second hostler ; 
send news of her at once.” 

I led the way by a hearty laugh; my wife 
chimed in; and Georgina, though her eyes were 
very glassy, could not help joining; and thrs, 
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“‘Here’s the cipher,” said I, taking out. my 
note-book ; ‘‘ what am I to-report you? :Su- 
premely wretched, or will you be stunned and 
insensible ?” ; 

** Put down ‘three’ four times,” said my wife. 

** That's one too many,” said 1; ** three threes 
means a triple X. of affliction. 

‘I'd rather say, ‘ Bearing it wonderfully,’”. 
murmured Georgina; and her lips trembled with 
a struggle between a smile and a sob. 

“*T'll say, ‘ Behaving like an angel,’” said I; 
‘and I'll write it in a bold hand, and no cipher 
at all;” and accordingly the bulletin was sent off 
: “Behaving like an angel—11 o'clock 
A special messenger arrived from Wavre 
the same evening with the following: ‘* What 
do you mean? No enigmas. Report at once, 
and intelligibly, how does she bear it.” 

It was almost with a cry of triumph I read 
this aloud in the drawing-room. ‘‘I see every 
card in his hand,” 1 exclaimed; ‘‘the game is 
won already.” ; 

**You are right,” said my wife; “he is in 
torture till he hears that she’s inconsolable. The 
man can’t endure the thought that you are able 
to survive him, dearest! ‘There’s the whole se- 
cret out! Yes, darling; it was one of those 
beautiful instances of the way husbands love 
their wives. ‘They invariably expect that devo- 
tion is to be the return for the most outrageous 
bad treatment.” 

It was such a very rare thing for my wife to 
give way to a burst of eloquence after this fash- 
ion that I stared at her in speechless amaze- 
ment. 

** Look astonished if you like, Berto,” said 
she to me, while her cheek was hot and her eyes 
flashing ; ‘* but it is not a thing to be calm upon. 
I know that if I—” 

** Well, dear,” said I, ‘* continue.” 

**Don’t ask me, or rather don’t give me the 
provocation,” said she, warmly, “‘that’s all.” 

This wasacuriousand 
somewhat unexpected 
turn for the discussion to 
take, but, on the whole, 
not altogether unfortu- 
nate. It created a sort 
of diversion which re- 
lieved Georgina from the 
uncomfortable _promi- 
nence of being the per- 
son under considera- 
tion; and this enabled 
her, after a brief pause, 
to ask, with an air of 
calm, ** Will you tell me 
why you believe that we 
have won this game?” 
She smiled as she re- 
peated my own words. 

**T’'ll tell you,” I re- 
plied—and I spoke now 
slowly and collectedly. 
‘* Whenever your hus- 
band submitted you to 
any test youalways came 
through the ordeal pre- 
cisely as he desired you. 
should. He wished he *i 
could make you jealous, 
and you satisfied him 
that he could. He 
wished that you might 
bear up courageously 
under a change of for- 
tune, and confront even 
poverty without repin- Ni 
ing. ‘Thistestalsoyou { S\aN 
stood _victoriously. — . AQ Ni 
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you; and you have only 
to content him on this 
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those same anxieties he was so fond of inflicting 
on Georgina.” j 

** Precisely word for word what I meant. . He 
shall have a few days of that torturing uncer- 
tainty he has given her years of, and if he dis- 
approve of the regimen the chance is he will not 
return to it.” ‘ ; , i 

I will not dwell on the days that followed 
this. I will simply state that 


sages, to keep ‘Thornton in a state of suspense, 
anxiety, and anger only short of mania. .. His 
interest in the game—for game it was—became. 
intense ; and when, to his wildest entreaties for 
a ‘* Yes” or ‘* No” answer to some urgent ques- 
tion, I returned an equivocal or totally unintelli- 
. gible reply, I could see that there was great hope 
of his being cured at last of his fatal infatua- 
tion. . 
If I can not, however, dwell on this, as little 
do I like to recall the scenes I had to encounter 
at home; for though at first my wife and Geor- 
gina consented to aid me in my project, and ap- 
peared assured of its success, they soon began to 
feel misgivings about ‘‘our right” to do this, 
that, or the other. ‘They questioned the propri- 
ety of one thing, and retreated from any partner- 
ship in another. In fact, they behaved like peo- 
ple who were already :preparing their defense 
against some future accusation, and comporting 
themselves like persons already arraigned. _ This. 
sort of opposition did not conduce to my com- 
fort, and probably did not contribute to my pru- 
dence, and I am afraid—yes, I am obliged to 
own—I lost all patience, and told my wife, ‘‘ If 
Georgina continues to thwart me I give you warn- 
ing I will pitch up the whole affair—tell Thorn- 
ton he may come back, or go to Jericho if he 
likes better—and leave the imbroglio to unravel 
itself how it may.” t 
‘* What in the name of all patience,” cried my 
wife, ‘‘do you want the poor woman to do? 





her 


continued, by a’ |. 
system of partly vague, partly significant, mes-. 


- him—he was there.” 





take Georgy out for a drive. It is above a 
month since she was in the air. Let us go and 
dine in the wood at Boisfort. There is no fear 
of meeting any one at this time of the year.. Let 
us make’a day of it, and try if we can not rally 
' spirits and amuse her.” by 
' “Is this to be another move of. the game?” 
asked she, smiling. - ea 
‘* Well, as you ask me so frankly,.I will own 
e. Seederte * bert] 
_** There’s now in the garden; let us’ 
go and talk it over with her ;” and so saying we 
opened the glass door and. went out. ~ ex 
‘We had not gone many steps when we saw 
Georgina running toward us, her face radiant 
with joy. ‘*Oh, what do you think ?” cried she, 
in a voice ringing with delight; ‘‘I have seen 


‘* Where?” . = ; 

‘*In the stable-yard. «Your people were tak- 
ing in hay, and there, he was among the country 
people, dressed like a peasant, beard and mus- 
taches shaved off, and so changed that no eyes 
but my own could have recognized him. He 
crossed over the little pathway and stood looking 
up at my window till apparently some one re- 
marked it, when he moved away and disappear- 
ed. But I knewhim. Poor fellow, how. worn 
and ill he looked! not but it has done my heart 
good-even to catch a glimpse of him, and to 
know that he was longing to see me.” E 

**T told you how it would all turn out,” said 
I, triumphantly. . “‘ It only required a little pa- 
tience and persistence, and I knew he must suc- 
cumb.”. 

My wife said nothing, a clear proof that she 
felt vanquished-at last. With a half irritable 
tone, as of one who did not like to quit the field 
without a shot, she said, ‘* And your fine project 
about Boisfort, and the dinner in the wood—how 
does it fit into the present conjuncture ?” 

‘* As if it was made expressly for it. 
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point to minister to 
that inordinate self-love 
which is never weary 
of feeding itself by your sacrifices, and the man 
will go on with this game forever. Just read 
his message, and you can not help seeing that I 
am right: ‘No enigmas. How does she bear 
it?” means, Tell me she is overwhelmed with 
affliction—tell me she will listen to no words of 
comfort or consolation—that the cup of her mis- 
ery is full to overflowing—that life must hence- 
forth be a blank to her. In one word, he wants 
to hear that you sorrow without hope, and never 
care longer for life. This is what he asks for, 
and this is exactly what I'll not send him.” 

‘*T declare I believe Berto is right,” said my 
wife. 

**T know Iam. Frank would have given up 
these persecutions years ago, but his success daz- 
zled him. With every fresh experiment he came 
out a gainer. He had only to fancy that you 
would be more lovable by this or that quality, 
and straightway you proved to him that you 
were what he so wished you to be. Now, with- 
out being in the least his apologist, I declare 
frankly I'm not a bit surprised at his being led 
away by such a bait to his vanity. Take my 
word for it, I have hit the blot. This is the 
true explanation of all he has done—of all he is 
doing.” 

** Am I then to appear as if I was indifferent, 
as if I was unconcerned ?” 

**No, not that. ‘That would be as great an 
error on the other side. Utter heartlessness 
would revolt him as soon as he could be brought 
to believe it. We must go very cautiously to 
work here; and, to begin, we shall puzzle him a 
little; his impatience will soon show what our 
next move ought to be. My present message 
will not be a great deal clearer than my last. I 
will say, ‘Health not worse—fortitude incred- 
ible.’” 

** It’s clear enough what you mean,” said my 
wife; ‘‘ you intend he should taste a little of 
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She does her utmost to look cheerful and con- 
tented, but if I go to her room I always find her 
in tears. She went with you at first when you 
said that her husband might be cured of his un- 
happy misgivings if he only once experienced the 
sort of misery they produced ; but now she owns 
she sees him no nearer to this goal than ever; 
and I agree with her perfectly.” 

‘* And whose fault is it if it be so? Did she 
not refuse me t’other day permission to tell him, 
as I suggested, that she was actually shocked 
with herself for being so happy ?” 

“Yes, and quite right, too. The poor thing 
cries her eyes out, and why should she say an 
untruth ?” 

‘* But don’t you see it is a finesse of the game ?” 

**Oh, I’m sick of the game! If a man can 
not behave well to his wife without being cheat- 
ed into it, the sooner she gets rid of him the bet- 
ter.” 

I believe the discussion grew animated, and 
even warm; but after many little sallies into 
each other's lines, we came back to where we 
started, by my wife abruptly asking, ‘‘Is this, 
then, to go on for years? He was, if I under- 
stood you aright, to be so stung in self-love, so 
wounded in pride, by finding that his wife could 
livé without him, that he would hasten back to 
assure her of his undying affection. Wasn't that 
the theory ?” : 

* Yes,” said I, haughtily, ‘‘ that was the the- 
ory.’ 
s* And has it proved a success ?” 

**Tt would have had a triumphant success if 
she had followed my advice.” . 

**Oh, are we back there again?” cried she, 
with a weary sigh. 

Controlling my temper as well as I could, I 
made a few turns in the room, when suddenly a 
thought shot across my mind, and I said, ‘* You 
were advising the other morning that we should 
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Never, and I have had a long experience of it, 
did I see it looking more beautiful than on this 
bright day of early May, as we drove into the 
little cour, and were surrounded by a cordon of 
delighted waiters, beaming with joy at the first 


- harbingers of the coming season, 


I had ordered a very choice ‘“‘ little” dinner— 
that is, there were to be very few dishes, but 
each was to bea capo dopera, executed by the 


‘gran maestro, Mons. Dubos, himself; and how 


glad am I to commemorate, even thus passingly, 


‘one whose genius has so often delighted, whose 


résources have so often refreshed me! Oh man 
of many entrées, separated by long distance of 
weary miles from you, how often do I wonder 
whether your oyster pdtés are as exquisite, your 
suprémes as superlatively delicious, as of yore! 
Your little garden amidst the feathery beech- 
trees, with its clear fish-pond, its myriad of 
singing-birds, and its snow-white napkins, rises 
before my mind’s eye; and I can. revive hours 
of enjoyment as I recall the time when I sipped 
my iced Champagne, lying, Melibceus-like, among 
the cowslips. 

Our table stood under a magnificent heech- 
tree, whose lower branches were perfectly fes- 
tooned with a gorgeous japonica, that hung in 
graceful clusters above and around us: a little 
hedge of sweet-brier flanked us on one side, 
and a small artificial mound, covered with hot- 
house plants for the-occasion, delighted the eve 
on another. A tiny fountain threw a spray-like 
shower over the leaves, imparting that sense 
of cool and freshness so pleasunt at meal- 
times. ° 

My wife and Georgina were in ecstasy with it 
all. There is nothing like a woman to appreci- 
ate the double delights of rusticity and an exqui- 
site dinner. ‘The charms of nature, the song of 
birds, the odor of flowers, seem to dispose her to 
a higher sense of enjoyment of the good things 
of the table; and she can blerid her delights in a 

way utterly unknown to 
our coarser natures. 

‘* Yes,” said my wife, 
in reply to a whispered 
remark of Georgina’s— 
‘*ves, it is one of the 
things he excels in.” 

I knew this was a pan- 
egyric on my talents as 
a host; and as I ar- 
ranged my napkin I felt 
a thiill of proud triumph 
through me. I ought to 
mention here that Geor- 
gina, yielding to my 
wife’s insistence, had 
given up wearing black, 
which she had done 
since Frank's departure, 
and was dressed in a 
gray silk, with a quan- 
tity of lace about it, 
that became her vastly; 
indeed she looked hand- 
somer than ever I had 
seen her, 

I read over the bill of 
fare aloud, and we be- 
gan our dinner, — I will 
own I sipped my soup 
with an anxious heart. 
I had given Georgina 
her lesson—I had taught 
her all she was to do— 
Thad thoroughly drilled 
her in her part, and 
made her even rehearse 
it in my library before 
we started; but what 
assurance had I that she 
would not break down, 
afterall? What certain- 
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has now shown how miserable he is at not hay- 
ing any intelligible news of Georgina. But my 
messages, as I meant‘they should, have almost 
driven him crazy.’ ‘He could endure the uncer- 
tainty no longer, and hence, at any risk, he came 
up here to try and see her. Boisfort, or I 
greatly mistake, must finish'the drama, and dis- 
play him penitent and imploring pardon at the 
fall of the curtain.” ‘ - 

‘Tt is all far too astute ‘and too subtle for 
me,” said my wife, saucily. ‘*I am_ heartily 
glad that the success of:the piece depends on 
much finer intellects.” Saskia 

Wewere again getting into skirmishing-ground, 
80 I beat a retreat into the’ house, and” sent off 
the following few lines to Frank;at'Wavre: 

‘“We mean, by way of a-little change of air 
and distraction, to take her-out to dine‘at Bois- 
fort on Saturday. I shall order our table to be 
laid in the garden, near the lake. If. you wish 
to judge with your own eyes how she looks, you 
could easily disguise yourself, and affect to be en- 
gaged in arranging another table in the vicinity. 
The hour will be five o’clock.” 

That little garden at Boisfort, in the midst of 
the forest of Soignies, is a very pretty spot, and 
never prettigy than in the spring, when the fruit 
trees are in"Dlossom, and the bright green grass 
is covered with a perfect shower of apricot and 
cherry buds, and the air loaded with their deli- 
cious perfume. One is sure to have the place to 
himself, besides, at this early season; for, no 
matter how fine the weather, or how tempting 
the day, no sensible Pelgian would go out to 
dine under the trees till the almanac had given 
him assurance that the time for such festivities 
was duly come; nor is it by any means certain 
that the carp in the pond would permit them- 
selves to be tempted to the surface by crumbs of 
bread at a season unconsecrated by custom and 
tradition, 








ty was there that her agi- 
tation might not over- 
come her at the eventful 
moment, and a pitiable 
exhibition of emotion end in utter failure? I 
did all that prudence could suggest ; and when I 
had filled her glass with choice Madeira I mut- 
tered to myself, ‘‘ the Fates must take charge of 
the rest.” 

I could notice that her agitation was very 
great, but that she fought nobly against it, and 
especially that my wife should not observe her 
emotion. Our talk at first was chiefly of the 
dinner ; and fortunately there was nothing to say 
on this head but praise. 

As I deemed it likely that I might detect 
Frank and his disguise before his wife might be 
aware of his presence, I had prearranged with 
Georgina that I would signal the fact of his be- 
ing come by ordering the waiter to give me Cham- 
pagne, which if I took in a glass intended for 
Bordeaux was to mean that I saw him. I was 
relating some commonplace anecdote when I 
gave this order, and then went on with my story. 


‘I watched her, however, steal a glance toward 


my glass, and saw a slight.tremor pass over her 
as the man filled it. : 

‘*Do you really like dining in this fashion ?” 
asked I, with a half-careless air ; ‘‘ or is it too ir- 
regular, too disorderly, for your taste ?” 

**I like it,” said she, hastily, but not raising 
her head as she spoke. 

‘*T like it too,” said my wife ; ‘‘ but I own M. 
Dubos and his good cookery go a considerable 
way in biasing my judgment; and I half suspect, 
if we were able to have such a cheat home, I’d 
rather dine there than here.” 

‘**T protest loudly,” cried I, ‘“‘against any 
warped opinion. I stand up for my rvral de- 
lights, and will do battle for my rose-buds and 
nightingales and almond-blossoms against all 
comers.” I watched Frank while I was speak- 
ing, and by a concerted sign encouraged him to 
draw nearer, and busy himself at a side-table. 
I then filled Georgina’s glass with Champagne, 
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and whispered a few words 
to her. 

‘* Yes,” said she, timid- 
ly, but still aloud—“‘ yes, he 
liked it; but, as in every 
thing else, he was so ca- 
pricious that one never 
could say when he would 
declare it was odious.” 

My wife actually started \ 
with astonishment at these 
words. Never before had | 
she heard from Geurgina | 
any thing but unqualified ii 
praise of her husband. i 

** How tiresome these ca- 
pricious people are!” said 
I. ‘They impart to exist- | 
ence all the miseries of the ‘ 
ague; to think when you 
are not burning youare shiv- 
ering.” 

‘*Worse than that,” | 
chimed in Georgina, ‘‘ they 
make one distrust his own | 
nature. The very fact that 
you see what you intended 
accepted as something ex- 
actly the opposite, leads you 
to suppose there must be 
some terrible want of right 
perception ‘in yourself, and 
you begin to distrust not 
2 every thing but every 
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‘* If one were to analyze H 
all his fond before he began q 
to eat it nutrition would go 1! 
on somewhat slowly,” said I. ‘dl 
** And wouldn't the food 
be very appetizing, besides?” 
said Georgina, laughing.— 
**I declare to you, I was 
quite worn ont with eternal 
trials; for I wasn’t merely ( 
uestioned, like the man in j 
the book, what I should do | 
if saw a white bear, but I 
was threatened with a whole 


region of bears.” |) 
Frank was now standing | UY fi 
behind her chair, . almost ; f IN 
bending over hgr; his face | | 
glowing with rage, and his 7 My il 
eyes starting out of their | 
sockets. 

“I don’t think I ever 
heard you speak in this way \ 
before,” said my wife, whose a ge 
voice had a twang of rebuke 
in it very palpable and re- 
markable. 

‘‘ Perhaps not. Perhaps afl 
these surroundings,” said rir 
she, with a laugh, ** have led | 
me on to expansiveness; 
perhaps I couldn’t repress 
it any longer.” 

‘SWhat was the feather 
that broke the camel’s 
back ?” said my wife. 

‘* My dear friend, it was 
a wool-pack! - Please tell 
this man not to lay his hand 
on my chair.” 

Frank started back, al- 
most staggering, and then 
recovering himself he walk- 
ed slowly round the table 
till he came directly in front 
of her. 

Georgina glanced at him 
hastily, and said, ‘‘ These 
people, I take it, don’t un- 
derstand English?” 

“Of course not,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘but why do you 
as 9” 
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‘* There’s a creature yon- 
der has a wonderful look of 
Frank, if it were possible 
that cutting off his beard 
could makehim so hideous.” 

*““Good Heavens, wo- 
man!” shouted he, in-a 
voice wild with.‘ passion, 
‘fare you so utterly heart- 
less, so shamelessly lost te 
all feeling as this ?” 

Before this short burst 
was over Georgina had fall- Ht 
en fainting to the ground. I 
Her effort had been more t 
than she had strength for, 
and it was long before we 
could bring her back to life 8) 
and consciousness. When 
at length her heart rallied, ii 
and the film passed from ill 
before her eyes, the first i 
object she saw was her hus- ‘|! 
band kneeling at her feet 
and covering her hand with | i 

isses. i 

We had told him every I 
thing, and his delight was A 
boundless. , 4 

Frank was cured; but I ™ 
declare I'll not treat such an- 
other case as long as I live. 


“AOVAITAO 


I. 
MarrtacE or Celibacy? That’s the question 
Which worries men and women nowaday : 
Our land’s too small for us, so people say; 
And no one has a sensible suggestion. 
What is the luckless bachelor to do 
Whose wants are numerous, whose hundreds very few? 
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LMA LD WM” 
MARRIAGE OR CELIBACY ? 
Il, il. IV. 

See at his club he sits, and the effervescent Her voice was musical, her eyes were luminous, No: best keep single, if you are not strong. 
Fluid beside him laves the lucid ice; Her fair fresh face was like a rich rose-cluster, Eat your gay dinners by the breezy shore ; 
Witty his friends, his coats extremely nice, She was a dream of loveliness and lustre: Laugh with light Lessa; deem a wife a bore; 

Fragrant his weeds. Why can't he Le quiescent, Ay, that’s the way our friend becomes voluminous Do all that’s pleasant, whether right or wrong. 


Dismiss his matrimonial dreams, and harden In eulogy. His cronies, in derision, What though you pass, and leave no name or trace? 
His heart against the girl he saw at Winter Garden? Should ask him what ’twill cost to keep the pretty vision. | Our country little needs your weak and frivolous race. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE old-fashioned method of converting fruit 
into rich sweetmeats by 3 yd **a pound 


to a pound of fruit,”’ almost 
cath superseded by the various processes of 
“can By Romnetineliy sealing fruit the 
original Asvor is very perfectly preserved, and a 


much more wholesome condiment for the table 
is secured than the rich preserves in which our 
mothers used to take so much pride. To be 
sure their store-rooms made a fine display of 
rows of glass jars and tumblers filled with brill- 
jant-colored contents. And it was a matter of 
friendly competition among housewives whose 
sweets should look i:2 handsomest. But nowa- 
days the great point is not so much the color as 
the flavor of the fruit. 
Great care should be taken in the selection of 
fruit for canning. Some varieties can not 
reserved at all, unless canned when perfectly 
h, and success is more certain if this par- 
ticular is always regarded. The fruit should be 
nearly or quite ripe, but bear no signs of decay. 
Instead o wceey | he fruit, it has been recom- 
mended to steam it, thus preserving it unbroken. 
Many put it into jars before cooking at all, boil- 
ing it in water a few minutes afterward. A lit- 
ties is frequently used in canning, but many 
who have been very successful in this business 
say that no s is necessary, and that the fla- 
vor of the fruit is retained better without it. 





Nova Scotia is recommended as a summer re- 
sort. Itis said that throughout all of our heated 
term not asingle case of sun-stroke was reported 
there, and the residents and visitors—of whom 
there were many—were enjoying splendid weath- 
er, with pure and refreshing breezes from the 
Atlantic. Halifax is much frequented by sum- 
mer visitors, and yet the Province contains many 
—_e spots, which would be specially at- 

ractive if there were good accommodations for 
visitors. 

An exchange cautions young ladies against 
traveling slows in the cart -aneaticrninis the case 
of a young lady who was recently traveling on 
one of the principal lines of railroads in this 
State, and in order to make certain connections, 
was obliged to prolong her ride through the 
pight. intel igent- ooking gentleman oc- 
cupied the seat with her, and commenced con- 
versing. The lady made little reply, and soon 
turned toward the window; and leaning her 
head upon her hand, appeared to be asleep. She 
was, however, too well experienced in travelin 
to sleep under such circumstances. It was no 
long before she became conscious of the fumes 
of chloroform arising beneath her face, and in- 
stantly the real character of her would-be com- 
panion flashed upon her. Waiting a moment in 
calm self- possession, she distinctly heard the 
motion of the villain’s hand, which had found its 
way behind her, compressing a rubber vessel 
from which the ay sae | fumes were arising ; 
and then suddenly throwing open the window. 
she breathed the fresh air before her senses had 
become affected. Having thus rescued. herself, 
she bestowed one a look upon the ras- 
cal, who speedily left the car. She preferred go- 
ing on her way to being subjected to the delay 
that would be caused by seeking an exposure 
of the attempted villainy. 





The happiness of a family depends largely 
upon a wise regimen of food. Yet, as a general 
thing, there is too much cooking done. Rich 
cakes and pasti; are not what children or even 
grown people should indulge in freely. But 
ripe fruit mignt with great advantage used 
instead of hot breakfast dishes and unwholesome 
desserts. If it is desired to cook the fruit, ex- 
cellent puddings, far more healthful than those 
compounded with the ordinary rich or heavy 
pastry, may be very easily made with apples 
peaches, huckleberries, or any well-flavored an 
juicy fruit, in this way: Take a fresh loaf of 

aker’s bread, or better still, what are called 
**Sally Lunns,” cut in slices, spread with but- 
ter, and line a pudding-dish with them. Put in 
the fruit, properly prepared; when peaches are 
used, the flavor is better to retain the stones. 
If the dish is deep, put a couple of slices of 
bread-and-butter between the fruit. Cover the 
whole with slices, and bake. If the fruit is not 
very juicy a little water should be added. With 
a nice, sweet sauce the pudding is excellent. 





There is an article used in Paris for cleaning 
watches called ‘Essence Lemoine.’’ It has 
been proved that it is simply pure benzine, com- 
bined with some substance to give it a pleasant 
odor. Benzine is said to be excellent for cleans- 
ing watches, removing all the grease and dirt, 
without disturbing the gilding or affecting the 
shellac cement used for fastening in the jewels. 





Those who are now in the country might lay 
up treasures for winter by gathering. grasses, 
ferns, and leaves, and drying or pressing them. 
A tasteful combination of these make pretty and 
enduring bouquets, which will give the parlor a 
cheerful look in winter when fresh blossoms are 
difficult to obtain. Even the common grasses 
are graceful and beautiful; and by adding to 
what can easily be obtained in summer, a good 
selection of autumn leaves, the variety in color 
is Srenine. Ferns need to be pressed with 
great care, but when well pressed and carefully 
= in vases, they last a long time, and look 
well, 





What is said to be the prettiest cottage at Na- 
hantisalog-cabin, every log of which was brought 
from Canada wrapped in cotton wool. is 
cottage is embowered in trees and shrubbery, 
and, with its vermilion-colored wood-work, and 
the gray lichens on its sloping roof, is one of 
the most picturesque objects in the village. 

The French impart an artificial flavor to ap- 
ples and — by —— the fruit before quite 
ripe, pricking it all over with a fine needle, and 
placing it in a vessel with essence of any desired 
sind. The exhalations of the essence are ab- 
sorbed in a few seconds by the fruit, and the 
operation is repeated several times until the 
fruit is ripe, when it will be found to have ac- 
quired the desired taste. 





The Marine Garden at Toulon, France, boasts 
of containing the largest rose-bush in existence, 
It is called the Lady Banks, and covers a wall 
seventy-five feet in width and eighteen feet in 





height. The trunk measures, near the root, two 
feet eight inches. During the month of April it 
produces 50,000 white roses. The oidest known 
rose-bush is the one which grows upon the wall 
of the cathedral Hildesheim, Prussia. It is one, 
thousand years of age, and from its trunk, which 
is one foot in diameter, extend six branches fif- 
teen feet in height. 


The recent eclipse of the sun, which was visi- 
ble only in parts of the eastern hemisphere, was, 
from a combination of many circumstances, a 
very remarkable astronomical event. According 
to all calculations, a similar one will not occur 
for centuries tocome. The duration of the total 
eclipse, in places where the phenomenon reached 
its highest point, was estimated to be not less 
than six minutes and fifty seconds. England, 
France, and Germany sent expeditions to various 
places in India and elsewhere, which promiscd 
to be favorable points for observation. The 
physical structure of the sun is a matter which 
science has found but little opportunity to in- 
vestigate; and the results of these expeditions 
will be looked to with much interest. 





A singular oceurrence—the bursting of a gla- 
cier—occurred the latter part of July, at Cha- 
mounix, Savoy. It was announced by a peal of 
thunder and a continuous roar, which aroused 
every one in the village. Presently what seemed 
a puff of smoke was seen on the crest of the 
mountain that supports the Glacier des Pelerins, 
and a cry was raised that the glacier had burs 
bringing with it part of the moraine that ha 
kept it within bounds, The avalanche rushed 
on, bringing with it pine-trees, huge boulders. 
rude br dges, and deserted chalets, until it 
reached the pretty Cascade du Dard. Here, 
tearing down trees, it opened an immense track 
and overflowed the meadows and gardens of the 
Hotel Royal. After spending its fury for twenty 
minutes on meadow and nt land, this muddy 
mass formed itself into a large lake, which will 
remain some time, to be regarded by tourists as 


aloud, in a vexed voice, ‘There! the old cat’s 
tail sticks up!” The cat’s tail wa, in his case, 
the straw that broke the camel’s back. 





Market-prices in Alaska present a great tempt- 
ation to emigrate—not to mention the weather. 
For example: Deer, from $3 to $4; grouse, 25 
cents each; ducks, 25 cents each; wild-geese, 
% eents to $1; swipe, 50 cents-a dozen; clans, 
25 cents a basket; halibut, as much as you can 
carry for 7% cents; cod, 50 cents for a big fish; 
— during the season, from 10 to 2 cents 
each. 





In a recent ‘‘Book About Spain’ the writer 
gives a more pleasant view of the Queen of Spain 
than is usual. ‘She is exactly like her photo- 
graphs, except that you must add to them a nose 
and lips that look as if newly stung by a wasp. 
She has, however, a frank, pleasing expression, 
which makes you fancy she must have been 
comely enough when she was young; and her 
manners are said to be singularly a and 
withal queenly Every one says that after you 
have been a short time in her company you for- 

et what she is in the charm of her menner. 

mong the lower classes and the country peo- 

le she is popular. Whatever the Queen may 

e, she never had a fair chance of being an hon- 
est woman, and she is at least as much sinned 
against as sinning. In her yousaer days she was 
regularly encouraged and trained in all sorts of 
excesses by her mother, who was anxious to 
keep the power in her own hands by any means 

thin reach. The King looks like a little bo 

who has been very well whipped, and he is al- 
most lost to sight behind his wife’s portly figure. 
He is always spoken of with the greatest con- 
ene, and is called ‘ ito,’ the extreme di- 
minutive of Francisco. He is a miners, weak- 
looking little: man, with a high treble voice, 
which makes him Still more ridiculous.’ 





an event which is very rare in the valley of the [2a 


Chamounix, 





A stylish-looking young fil was pening on 
the piazza of Congress Hall, Saratoga, a short 
time ago. She was chatting with a gentleman 
who gq; red to be a highly respectable business 
man. She was overheard to say to him: 

‘Now, I bet on the horse you told me to bet 
on, and T lost my ten dollars.” 

“Well, I lost twenty-one hundred dollars on 
the same horse,’’ was the answer. 

“Too bad, isn’t it ?”’ 

What a pity that young girls should be drawn 
into the practice of betting! 





Punch says that fashion, in regard to color and 
caloric, is more unscientific as touching male 
than female attire. It requires men to put them- 
selves into suits of black when they go to dance 
in crowded ball-rooms. The consequence is 
liquefaction. In such weather as we have had 
lately men should -wear a fatigue dress-coat, 
waistcoat, and trowsers made, as the Lancet sug- 
gests, of white flannel. It might, if needful, be 
trimmed with pink, scarlet, or sky-blue, or any 
other tint suitable to the tomfoolery of capering, 
and satisfactory to the ladies. 





A snow-storm is aortas from Mount Wash- 
ington. Very refreshing in August! 

From Rome we learn that Miss Hosmer has 
completed her ‘“‘ Waking Fawn,” satisfactorily to 
herself. Her first conception of this idea did not 
please her, and although completed in marble, 
and a large offer made for it, she refused to allow 
it to leave her studio. Its successor is undoubt- 
edly finer, and it is already bought, and will be 
immediately put into marble and sent to En- 
gland. 

In Madrid it is not the custom for ladies to 
take any special care of their children: they 
commit them, when infants, to the charge of 
Asturian nurses. These nurses are dressed b 
their mistresses, who seem to vie with eac 
other in adorning them as richly as possible. 
The costume is very pretty. A short skirt of 
silk or velvet, generally scarlet or bright blue, 
with a bodice opened in front and laced across, 
An apron of black and silver, or black and gold, 
tied behind with a bow, and long ends; a color- 
ed silk handkerchief over the head, from under 
which the hair hangs in two long plaits below 
the waist. The skirt of the dress is generally 


‘trimmed with broad bands of velvet, sometimes 


edged with gold or silver, and the body, which 
is cut square about the throat, with innumerable 
little silver buttons. Long ear-rings are worn, 
and a chain of silver or coral is coiled many 
times around the neck. 





A highly cultivated circle in Paris are at pres- 
ent much interested in a new and great marvel. 
A young girl, about thirteen years old, who has 
received only an ordinarily good education, has 
exhibited remarkable mental precocity. She 
speaks a number of lan es with extraordi- 
nary ease, and has rapidly developed within a 
few months a depth and extent of knowledge of 
every kind which is literally miraculous. Her 
reading has been limited, and her knowledge of 
the world slight, yet there is scarcely an event 
in history, a great work of art, a distinguished 
man of letters, an artist, monarch, or statesman 
unknown to her. Of all these she speaks as i 
they were known to her by experience. Her 
mind darts like lightning in conversation from 
hint to conjecture, and she surmises and draws 
forth facts and truths with a strange power. 
There is nothing supernatural se her, but 
the power she has appears to be purely mental. 


The latest fashionable diversion in Paris is to 
spend an hour in the air in-a balloon, which is 
confined to the earth by a strong cable. Ele- 
gant ladies and gentlemen take their afternoon 
airing thus instead of on wheels. 





There are a good many people in the world 
who are about as reasonable in their complaints 
about men and things as a certain little boy we 
once heard about. His dinner did not suit Lim 
so his mother made that all right; then his cup 
did not satisfy him, so another was brought; 
then his chair was not right, and his father took 
him on his lap, saying, ‘‘ Are you all right now?” 
The boy looked around the room, and seeing the 
eat crossing the floor with tail erect, he said 





Coryine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-ia- 


vented in may be transferred 
from the Sapp lement with the f t ease. This 
Wheel is equally usefulfor cutting 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FoR removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon's ‘*Paputan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


rm the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
“Papatan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry's ‘Motu anp Freo- 
KLE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot,.49 Bond St. 


Fork Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry's Comedone and Pimple rer Order 











from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond N.Y. 


RAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 

Martha, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Cris- 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula. Each o 
era complete for piano solo, with overture and whole 
of music. Price 50 cents. 


Aes, Absurdly a in price, and any satisfac- 


in shape."—J. Y. Times (June 29th). 
Publications free. BOOSEY 
PAINT.— How silly some le ac 
Petal to oars 








Co.’3 new atslonne of Cheap Musical 
CO., 644 Broadway. 
ios 
to ct a wee }¢ oz. bottle of Pain 
Rheumatism or any chronic ailments. Ifthey used no 
dom usiness transactions they 


q' 
$20, x 
of the money at Dr. WOLCOTS Office, 





| Phased THING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Just Published, a New Illustrated Catalogue of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, School 
Books, and other Articles for every School. 


This Catalogue will be sent rrrz on application. 
All are invited to examine the largest variety of School 
Merchandise in the United States. Special induce- 
ments to Schools. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


Re THE FOLLOWING. — Holloway’s 

Pills are an irresistible antidote to all complaints 

pm ape ae by the excessive use of mercury, opium, 

and other paralysing medicines, instilling new life 
and vigor into the blood. 








RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





HE FINEST STRAWBERRY FOR AMATEUR 
CULTURE: NAPOLEON III. — Large, hand- 
some, productive, and high-flavored. Illustrated de- 
scriptive circular, with testimonials of Chas. Down- 
ing, Thos. Mehan, H. E. Hooker, and other leading 
horticulturalists, mailed to applicants. Plants (by 
mail, postage paid) $3 per dozen. 
Nurserymen, dealers, and clubs supplied at reduced 
rates. | EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa. 





OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES 


AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 





N EASY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 

MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 





parchooed : or for sale at bargains for cash, Illus- 
| ated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 





Bat. BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Sweet, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELYFOTION of 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYs, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


STONES; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Tee BRUEN MANUFACTURING CU.’s 
NEW _ CLOTH PLATE 

for the Wureter & Witson Sewina Macutne, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, using 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ng p the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
a 

fab: 


titch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BR G CO., 





UEN MANUFACTURIN 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. Sent on receipt of the price, 
or C.0.D 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


1 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the Americau 
Civil War. By Joun Wittt1am Drarst, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology m the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘‘ A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 

umes. Vol. II. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


Il. 
BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Logp Lytton. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. 


Tl 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Iv. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Avsert Barnas, Author of ‘‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” ‘Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


¥. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrrxp H. Gurern- 
sex and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
bach cag Red nearly One Théusan 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


VE 

COMER'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants ofthe Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Vil. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, ae the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wiitiam Situ, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
we Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


VIIL. 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cnartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


Tilustrations. 


IX. 
MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. By Jean Mack. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. A- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthiul of Bread,” ‘* Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
qo Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


XI. 

HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arruur Heirs, Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


XII. 
BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
ew Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Tienry W. Bettows. Vol. I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 %5. 


XI. . 
LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Mcteor- 
. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Etias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
po — Course of Mathematics.” Syo, Sheep extra, 


Nt NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MOONSTONE. ANovel. By Wirxte Cotiins, 
Author of “ Armadale,” “The Woman in White,” 
**No Name,” “ Antonina,” ‘‘ Queen of Hearts,” &c., 
&c. With many Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 60; 
Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brav- 
von, Author of ‘* Charlotte’s Inheritance,” ‘‘ Aurora 
Floyd,” ‘‘Eleanor's Victory,” ‘John Marchmont’s 
aoe &c., &c. With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 

cents, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wit11aM 
Buiaox. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. _ By J.S. Le Fanu, Author of “Ali 
in the Dark,” “‘Guy Deverell,” “‘Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rostyson, Author of 
“Christie’s Faith,” ‘Mattie: «a Stray,” ‘“Carry’s 
Confession,” **No Man's Friend,” &¢., &c. 8V0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Hanrrr & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 

States, on receipt of the price, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Aeerican TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), 70c., $0c., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 


per lb. ° 

Encusu Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 

LarAish (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $2 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90¢., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Unxvororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GonrowweEr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breakrast AND Dinner CorFER, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40¢. per tb. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c. ; best, 35c. per tb. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on pee 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
— from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give*tntire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
pt son in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
‘ sa Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
288): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


t.-BABSLT.'sS 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, oz READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and stains of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly cLean and wuITz. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT_OR INJURE THE CLOTDES. 

B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not = it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 48 and 44 West St., New York. 

[For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


CAPH COD 
AND 
ALL ALONG SHORE: 
STORIES. 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


: Just the thing to while away a dull hour in travel- 
ling or a lazy morning in the woods.—N. Y. Times. 


> anes 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


POFTIER & sTYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
G27" RECOMMENDED RY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 9 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 








HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY 


THE GREAT REBELLION 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY and HENRY M. ALDEN. 
With nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 


CoMPLETE IN Two Vots. Quarto, CLOTH, $12 00. 





This work contains 998 Illustrations. Of these 562 are authentic representations of Scenes and 
Incidents in the War; 99 Maps and Plans of Battles, among which is a large Colored Map of the 
Southern States, showing the position of nearly every place of note, together with the great lines 


of communication; and 337 Portraits of persons who have borne a prominent civil or military 
part in the war. 





From the Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


State Hovss, Boston, August 18, 1868. 
Ihave seen no other History of the Rebellion that seems to embrace so many admirable qualities as this 
does. I wish that so carefully prepared, beautifully illustrated, and reliable a istory of our late Civil War 
might be placed in the library of every Grammar and High School and Academy in our country: 
Asner J. Pures. 


MORE MYSTERY. 
T iH FE M 0 0 N ST0 N E . **PLANCHETTE” OUTDONE. 
!' | rNHE PENDULUM ORACLE! 


A NOVEL. MOVES FOR EVERYBODY! 
Answers any question at once. Will tell your inmost 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


eenge — sy as well as — Pe — 

sult it. DOLLAR. tai 

Author of “ Armadale,” “The Woman in White,’ 0 he Hea a retal 
“No Name,” “ Antonina,” ‘* Queen 





[ ROMSON'S NEW SKIRTS. 





Unlike any thing yet offered. 





THE ZEPHYRINA EMPRESS (Promenade), 
WINGED ZEPHYR (Trail), 
and WINGED LACE, 
All with “ Patent Open Fronts,” are unequaled for 
Safety and Convenience, 


The front is cut away in such a manner that it is im- 
possible for the feet to get caught. 


The TWIN SPRING is an exceedingly light, elastic 
skirt, with broad hoops—something thaf 
has long been desired. 


All these new styles need only to be seen to be ad- 
mired and adopted. Made only by 


' 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., Sole Patentees, 
891 Broadway, New York. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 
Are opening an 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
MOQUETTE, AXMINSTER, ROYAL WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
Extra quality Three-ply and superfine 
INGRAIN CARPETS, 
ENGLISH OILCLOTHS, MATS, MATTING, dic., &c., 
Received per Recent Steamers. 
Broapway AND Tent Street. 








ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious preparations, For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A. MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 





of SCHIFFER & CO., 713 Broadway. Trade stpplied 
by WALTON VAN LOAN, 111 William St., N. Y. 
of Hearts," &c., &c. 
With many Illustrations. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





Syo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. Have just Published: 

*** The carefully-elaborate workmanship, and the L 9 
wonderful construction of the story; the admirable i 
manner in which every circumstance and incident is 
fitted together, and the skill with which the secret is A NOVEL 
= tot 2 pad. rr teat, —- a to have bec r4 

iscovered, there is a final light thrown upon people 
and things which give them’ a significance they had By WILLIAM BLACE. 
not before.—London Athenceum. 

The style alone would secure for it a prominent 8vo, Paper, Fifty Cents. 


place among modern works of fiction. Its merits in 
this respect are apt to be lost sight of in the very re- 
markable plot, to the construction of which Mr. Wil- 
kie Collins has brought endless ingenuity and labor. 
The arrangement of the materials is admirable.—Lon- 
don Review. 

*** Altogether The Moonstone is one of the most 
remarkable novels of the day, its literary excellence 
being not the Jeast of its many merits. * * * If any 





The narrative is readable and consistent. Through- 
out the volume there are marks of reflection and study, 
and the most embarrassing situations are managed 
with great delicacy. .... There is a strength in it.— 
Daily News. ° 

In one respect it is emphatically Sietinguished from 
the enormous majority of novels—the author possesses 


writer of the time possesses the faculty of interesting | an amount of speculative intelligence which is, per- 
his readers in his work, it is Mr. Wilkie Collins. In- | haps, not less than his direct productive power as a 
deed, he possesses it in so writer of imagination. In this particular he is supe- 


eat a egren as to with- 
draw attention from other faculties of his, which are 
full as worthy of admiration. The mass of his read- 
ers are so astounded at his skill in concocting and un- 
raveling plots that they forget to observe his skill in 
delineating charactér. In 7’he Moonstone the charac- 
ters and the scenes through which they move are ex- 
ceedingly life-like.— Albion, 


rior to all recent novelists—it would not be too much 
to say, superior to all English novelists whatever, ex- 
cept George Eliot.—JUustrated Times, 

We must take it out of the category of works com- 
posed by the Camillas who skim over the fields of fic- 
tion and display their ankles in the flight. The char- 
acters of Helstone and Glencairn are well conceived 
and developed. The latter a a good a 
and seems to have been thought out fully and carefully 
by the author. .... Whenever Mr. Black paints a 
landscape, he does it with a grace and a tenderness 
which are only equaled by his ay mag power of 
rendering it distinctive.—Pall Mall tte. 


PostiisuEp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
—. ga os. — all bens nce of the — 
ach. 50c. per Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt o 
60c. Sold By drtgeiote. 3G. WELLING, 511 B'dway. 


To the 








t@~ Harrer & Broruens will send the above Work 





States, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


Trade. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 1868. 


FRomM Auc. 20 To SEPT. 25. 





Franklin Square, New York, August, 1868. 

Messrs. WNaryper & Brothers vespeetfully Worie 

attention to thew List of Books, wirels they wrt sell 

on the followrng Terms, for Gash, from the 2h of 

Nugust to the Wr of September, after wihrelr thedr 
Terms will posritiwely be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. Discount, and Five per cent. for Cash. 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ “ “ “ “ 
i “ $1000 “ 334 “ “ “ “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ “ “ “ 


They will not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
is Volt. 








by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United le 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIRST‘APPLIOATION. Address, with 
Sramr, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ono. 


EWING MACHINES. 

“Marretta, Geo., July 1S. 
“You will be gratified to learn of the entire satisfac- 
tion experienced from the use of the Bartlett Reversi- 
ble Sewing Machine (the style sold at $25, for use by 
Hand or Foot) you sent us from the office, No. 569 
Broadway, New York. We have had no instructions, 
but from the printed directions alone have been able to 
manage it perfectly, doing beautiful work. We shall 

recommend this machine to our 9 
“Mra, J. E. REES.” 








** Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 


in the World.” 
PIASPERS New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
In the Number for January was commenced “he 


Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mutock 
Craik, 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 








‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ 7'he Moonstone," a Novel, by Winkie Co..ins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper’s Week.y form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Sacristan’s House- 
hold,” a Novel, by the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress.” 





The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Harper's MaGazinr, One Year....... $4 00 

Harper's Wrerkty, One Year........ 4 00 

Harrer’s Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 
Harper's Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one ddress, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 


ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 0. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinz, Werk Ly, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scssoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

te Harrer’s Pertoptcats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

A complete Set of Harrrr’s Magazine, now com- 
— hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freighteat-expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Séngleywdtwmes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for ngie, 69 cents, by 
1nail, postpaid. 7? 

The Annual Volumes ‘of HAkrer’s WeeExty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinke, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ApvVERTISING IN Harper’s PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ingertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





Perropicat. Dea.ens supplied with Harrer’s Wrex- 
—— Hazrer’s Bazar at Seven Dollare per hundred 
e 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Sepremper 12, 1868. 








day, 
the by-standers by 
exclaiming, “La! Sally, 
how white he was!" 





to one oO! 

them, he asked, “ How 

much you get one day?" 
eR 


A widow lady received a 
present of aturkey. ‘‘Who 
sent it?” she asked of the 
Irish porter. ‘I was tould 
not to tell," saidhe. “Ah! 
I can guess,” said the lady. 
“ Bedad,” said the porter, 
“that's = what I tould 
Deacon Grant.” 


—_—-—»——— 
Biddy came back from 
whortleberrying, and was 
asked if she found the ber- 
ries plenty. ‘Sure, yes,” 
said she, ‘but the dry weather has made them so 
—_ that it takes the whole of a peck to make a 
qu ” 





A Wait or Exror—The slip of the pen, 
—_—_—-__—_-—- 


EPITHALAMIUM., 


Something Patti-cularly ga 
We're called upon to tell; 
How dainty Patti, t’other day, 

Got married to a swell. 


For Diva's reasons, to be wed 
Patti resolved, we know; 

Cope t: no doubt, was ono 
That made her take a Caux. 


In church sweet Adclina leaned 
On Canx, so brave and strong. 

The Cockneys said, ‘*’T was pl: 
She ‘ad a leaning long.” 


The bridemaids, as in duty bound, » 
In copious torrents she 

Salt tears—when Caux his Patti kissed 
And patted on the head! 


The déjewner was served, of course, 
In silver Patti-pans ; 

And all the beverages were 
Brought up in cocoa-cans! 


But here we hope that Patti may 
Be happy a8,she’s meet, 

And some fine day, his new bonne bouche 
Caux may not try to eat! 


That Marquis Canx may never find, 
We pray, his Patti cola— 

Nor Patti lose her appetite 
For love, and turn a scold! 


, for him 











—TSo— 


EASIER SAID THAN DONE. 





SCENE“ THE PARK.”—LADY’S BACK HAIR FALLS OFF, AND IS WORRIED BY TWO LITTLE DOGS (UNMUZZLED). 
“Sister. “Come along, Ellen; why don’t you Look as if it did not Belong to you?” 


HEATED FANCIES. 


Dear Srz,—In this unusually tropical weather an 
hints that conduce to the comfort of our suffering fel- 
low-creatures must be very acceptable. I venture to 
send you a few ingenious devices by means of which 
I have experienced great relief during the intense 
heat of the last few weeks: 

iet.—This is.a very important point. -All sweet 
things should be avoided, as tending to heat and acid- 
ity. By —s @ tea-spoonful of common salt in a 
laree cup of hot tea every two hours, the whole system 
will be refreshed, and the stomach kept cool. Meat 
should be avoided. West India pickles and capsi- 
cums are an excellent prophylactic. 

Dress.—This should be 1 ent and porous. Thin 

ept moist, form a very 

have tried as a head-dress a 

square helmet of light wicker-work covered‘ with 

en gauze curtains to keep off the flies; it should be 

ned with cabbage-leaves at the top; or afew branch- 

es of the sycamore-tree, arran like a wigwam, will 
be found to shade the eyes and keep the head cool. 

Bathing.—This should be carefully avoided, except 
in very hot water. I have found it very useful to have 
4 bath fitted with a large spirit-lamp, and I stay in 
till the water boils; I find, on coming out, that the 
7 Sole Som cool, even in the hottest part 
of the day. , 

As for general directions, I strongly advise the 
avoidance of all excitement or emotion of any sort. 
For instance, if you should happen to fall bh fore- 
most into a wasps’ nest, as I did the other day, you 
will find it much better to lie still and allow the bi 


than, by trying to esca) 
Above all, avoid politics, pares fruit, duns, strong 
spirits, fatal accidents, and hig’ 
will then find that the heat is b 
able as some would lead us to 
Yours coolly, 


no means so unbear- 
I remain, Sir, 
Istpoge Isiz. 


*. 


"SURAT 


yy 
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A GOOD CUTTING REASON. 


Atice. “ Angela, what Aave I done to Offend you? You have avoided me the whole 
Evening.” ‘ 
AnGELA. “I’m not Offended, but your Dress perfectly Kills mine, and I really can’t 


be seen with you. 


» 





Country Farmer (at the Art Exhibdition).—‘ I've 
heeard as the paint on'some o’ these yere ‘picters' 
comes to a matter o’ ten dollars sometimes, let alone 
the man’s time a-layin’ of it on, yer know!” 


Pa RT ae Ae: Eo ON 
Army Lirrratvurr—Magazines and reviews. 





SUGGESTIVE ADVERTISING. 
We read in a paper: 
A FOREIGN LADY, who is about to travel, wishes to meet with a 
cheerful young widow, who would join her. 
The lady is, no doubt, particular; but would not 
— — “gs bereaved mother or jolly young orphan 
oO as we . 


Tavs Inprzp.—He who would make a name in life 
must have an aim in life. 


A PraoticaL Arrist—A man who can always draw 
his salary. 





No Prace uke tHe Crry.—The man who has a 
stake in the country writes to say that he is longing 
to get back to a chop in town. 

































spe : A COLLECTION OF 
se GOOD CONS. 

Which of the English 
monarchs had most reason 
to complain of the laun- 
dress ?—John, when his bag- 
gage was lost in the Wash. 

What roof covers the most 
noisy tenant ?—The roof of 
the mouth. 

Why is a woman who has 
lost her lover like a whale ? 
—Because she is a se-creter 
of great sighs (size). 

What is the difference be- 
tween. a belle and a bur- 
glar?—One wears falselocks 

, and the other false keys. 

Why is a washer-woman 
the most cruel person in the 
world ?—Because she daily 
oe men's bosoms. 

Why did William’ Tell 
shudder when he shot the 
apple from his son's head ? 
—Because it was an-arrow 


escape. 

How much does a fool 
weigh generally?—A sim- 
ple-ton. 

What part of a ship is 
good for youngsters ?—The 
spanker. 

Why is a laundress like 
an insult? — Because she 
gets up your collar. 

When does a member of 

- Congress display most phy- 
sical strength?—When he 
moves the House. 

Why. is the gamut like 
a gambling-saloon ? ~ Be- 
— it’s full of sharps and 

ats. ' 

Why is a fast horse not a 
fine horse ?—Because he’s a 
coarser (courser). 
| When is a literary work 
like smoke?— When it 
comes in volumes. 

eke Se 

A Tuoveut.—" Man is a 
mere machine.” At the 
present time he is princi- 
pally a bathing-machine. 

———_—~——_—_ 


A “Sreapy Ster’—The 
taking of ‘ the pledge !” 
Se es 


Tue Cioturs or THE Season—The “Latest Fash- 
ions !” 
Psa is A RS 


APPROPRIATE EPITAPHS. 


On a Liar.—He lies here, his spirit’s fled; he can 
not lie because he’s dead. 

On a Cobbler.—He spent his al! (awl) ; he lived tod« 
fast; and at death's call he breathed his last. 

On a Printer.—He locked up forms while he had 
breath, and now he’s locked in the arms of death. 

an Editor.—He who lies in this small space was 

good for he did right (write) always. 

On @ Beer-seller.—In life: he measured out his beer, 
and now he measures his length h 

On a Fishmonger.—No longer in good fish he deals, 
for death has got him by the (h)eels. 


ere. 





An apothecary, even in the streets, is known by his 
lineaments. 





TO ARTISTS ON WOOD. 
SuGcEstion ror a Cutr—Sticking-plaster. 





Menta Aritumetio—Abstraction. 


ee en 
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DESIGN FROM NATURE.(J—TOILETTE DU SOIR A LA SIRENE. 

















